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PREFACE TO THE INDIAN. EDITION. 


England's Worh in India, was written primarily for 
home readers. It was intended to deepen their interest 
in India by showing the great work which had already 
been done in that country by the British Government, and 
the equally difficult task remaining to be accomplished. 

The duties urged upon Englishmen are as follows : 

“ They must set themselves to learn more about India; 
they must act in a spirit of absolute honesty towards the 
Indian finances, and they must deal with Indian questions 
sent home for their decision, not in the interests of powerful 
classes or political parties in England, but in the sole interest 
of the Indian people.*' p. 137. 

With regard to the Government of the country, the 
two great measures recommended are the more extended 
employment of Native agency as not only an act of 
justice, but a financial necessity, and the gradual intro¬ 
duction of Representative Institutions. 

This work of Sir William Hunter^s, published in 1881, 
has long been out of print. With his kind permission, 
a cheap edition is now issued for circulation in India, 
where it is calculated to be even more useful than in 
England. 

The author justly says, ^‘Administrative improvements 
can do much, but the Indian people themselves can do 
more.” 

^ he three w^ays of improving the temporal condition 
of the people are thus stated : 

“ First, by withdrawing largo numbers to non-agricultural 
industries. 
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^ -coTid, by distributing the pressure over new or under- 
kulated tracts. 


Third, by increasing the produce of the existing area of 
cultivation.’' p. 81. 


Prudence with regard to marriage is also absolutely 
necessary. The author says : 

^ “ The poverty of certain parts of India is the direct and 
i^vitable result of the over-population of those parts of India. 
The mass of the husbandmen are living in defiance of economic 
laws. A people of small cultivators cannot be prosperous if 
they marry irrespective of the means of subsistence and allow 
thoir immbera to outstrip the food-producing powers of the 
soil. Now that the sword is no longer allowed to do its old 
work, they must submit to prudential restraints on marriapre, 
or they must suffer hunger.” pp. 135, 136. 

Towards the close a much-needed caution is given : 

'‘English (and Indian) writers W’ho tell our Indian fellow- 
subjects to look to tho Government for every improvement in 
meir lot, are doing a very great dis-service to,the Indian races, 
ihe permanent remedies for the poverty of India rest with 
the people themselves.” p. 137. 

Self-Help is the great duty to be urged. 


JMadrab, May, 1888 . 


J. M. 
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j^REFACE. 


In tills Httlo book I try to show what British rnlo has done for 
India, and the work which now awaits it. The first two chapters 
deal with the primary duties of every Goveniment—namely, the 
protection of its subjects, and the development of the country. 
Tiie last two chapters treat of what may bo called the secondary, 
but not loss important, functions of an Asiatic administration, 
connected with the food-supply and self-government of the 
people. The former, when delivered separately as lectures, 
gave rise to a too favourable, the latter to an unduly 
despondent, view of our position. I hope, when read to¬ 
gether, they will leave behind only a calm resolve, that as 
Englishmen in time past faithfully did the work which fell to 
them in India, bo Englishmen will* now with a firm heart 
enter on the new duties which are there being forced upon 
us. 

w. w. n. 


December 1880. 
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ENGLAND’S WORK IN INDIA. 


THE WORK BONE. 

I. PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PROPERTY. 

Beitish rule in India is again upon its trial. On tlie 
one band, tbo Government finds itself face to face with 
problems which, on a much smaller scale in Ireland, 
aro tbo despair of our wisest statesmen. On tbo other 
hand, doubters have arisen who dispute whether our 
snpn.macy in the East is a gain either to oursoivos or 
to the popples over whom we rule. The question as to 
the benefit of our Indian connection to ourselves is a 
rhetorical rather than a serious one. For with ilie 
downfall of British rulo in India would disappear that 
security of person and property which forms the first 
essential for our commerce with the East. J, for one, f 
am not afmid of the cry of ^ Perish India P when I ro- f 
member that that cry means, Perish the greatest customer j 
of England in all the world ; perish its chief mai lcet ' 
for Manchester goods ; perish 50 millions sterling of 
British trad© per annum. What we have reason to fear 
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The Test of British Rule in India. 

cry of ^ Perish India I’ but the murmur against 
) responsibilities which our rule in India involves. 

If, however, as some have recently alleged, that rule 
has failed to benefit the Indian races, then I can sym¬ 
pathize with those who question whether we should 
extend the responsibilities which Indian rule entails. 
For no government has a right to exist which does not 
exist in the interests of the governed. The test of 
British rule in India is, not what it has done for our¬ 
selves, but what it has done for the Indian people. By 
this test our work in the East must stand or fall. ' If 
our attempt to administer that vast and distant empire 
has turned out a failure; if its people are not more free, 
more secure, and more prosperous under British rule than 
they were under their native dynasties; then the wise 
course for Great Britain would seem to bo to curtail 
her former responsibilities, to accept no new ones, and 
to withdraw as far as may be from an undertaking to 
which she had proved unequal. 

If, on the other hand, wo find that our countrymen 
havo not failed in their splendid and diflicult task ; if 
wo find that British rule in India means order in place 
of anarchy, protection by the law instead of oppression 
by the sword, and a vast free people dwelling in fiafcty 
where of old each man was beaten down beneath who¬ 
soever was stronger than himself, then I think that 
fivont Hrituin may wi^h a liiMi heart coutinnu to accept 
n»o great respcnibihility which has fallon to her, and 
I hat slio may calmly faco each now duty which that 
tcspoDBibiliiy involves. 




The Visible Besidts of British Rule. 

tlie last ten years it has been my business to 
visits almost every winter, the twelve provinces of India, 
and to superintend a survey of their population and 
resources. Tho Indian Government has, so to speak, 
ordered me to conduct for it a great stock-taking after 
a century of British rule. I have often amused myself, 
during my solitary peregrinations, by imagining what 
a Hindu of the last century would think of the present 
state of his country if he could revisit the earth. I 
have supposed that his first surprise at the outward 
physical changes had subsided; that he had got ac¬ 
customed to tho fact that thousands of square miles of 
jungle, which in his time were inhabited only by wild 
beasts, have been turned into fertile crop-lands; that 
fover-smitten swamps have been covered with healthy, 
well-drained cities; that the mountain walla which shut 
off the interior of India from tho seaports have been 
pierced by roads and scaled by r.ailwaya that the great 
rivers which formed tho barriers between provinces, 
and desolated the country with their floodp, have now 
been controlled to the uses of man, spanned by bridgei*, 
and tapped by canals. But what would strike him as 
more surprising than these outward changes is the 
Be(‘urity of the people. In provinces where every man, 
from the prince to the peasant, a hundred years ago, 
went armed, ho would look round in vain for a match¬ 
lock or a sword, lie would find the multitudinous 
native states of India, whh^h ho renmuibi red in jealous 
i-solatiun brokou only by morcilcBS wars, now trading 
quietly with each other, bound together by railways 





TliG Mournful Side of the Picture. 




"oads, by the post and the telegraph. He would 
find, moreover, much that was new as well as much 
that was changed. He would see the country dotted 
with imposing edifices in a strange foreign architecture, 
of wliich he could not guess the uses. He would ask 
what wealthy prince had reared for himself that spacious 
palace ? He would be answered that the buildiug was 
tio pleasure-house for the rich, but a hospital for the 


poor. He would inquire, In honour of what new 


doity is this splendid shrine ? He would be told 
that it was no new temple to the gods, but a school 
for the people. Instead of bristling fortresses, he would 
see courts of justice; in place of a Muhammadan 
general in charge of each district, he would find an 
hnglish magistrate; instead of a swarming soldiery, 
he would discover a police. 


He would also detect some mournful features in the 
landscape. In provinces where, a hundred years ago, 
there was plenty of land for every ono who wished to 
till it, he would see human beings so densely crow'drd 
together as to exhaust the soil, and yet fail to wring 
from it enough to cat. Among a people whoso ^oh* 
menns of aubsifitcnce was agriculture, lie w^ould find a 
laiidlcflfl proletariate springing up, while millions more 
wore clinging with a despairing grip io their half-acre 
of earth a-pioce, under a burden of lack-ront or usury. 
On the ono hand, ho w’^ould sec great hedies of tradtM s 
and hnsbuiidmon living in a security and comfort nn- 
ku(jwn lu the palmiest days of tho Mnghals. On tlu' 
other hand, ho would aak hunsolf, us I have oiton aakccl 





The Indian Frontier 

ifS^, whether the prosperity of the prosperous is nob 
highly paid for by the poverty of the poor, and whether 


this splendid fabric of British rule does not rest deep 
down on a harder struggle for life. 

I shall endeavour to present a few scenes of the 
panorama which would thus pass before his eyes. There 
are all the signs at present of a new departure in our 
dealings with India, and it is of the utmost importance 
that the English nation should I’ealize the actual facts. 
My desire is so to state these facts that they may be 
read and remembered by numbers of my countrymen. 
It will be in no vainglorious spirit that I contrast what 
luis been with wliat is. In thinking of her w’ork in 
India, Great Britain may proudly look back, but sho 
must also look anxiously forward. If, in these pre¬ 


liminary pages, I dwell on what England has accom* 
plished in India, it is only that T may clear tho way 
for stating with tho greater emphasis w'hab England 
him jrt to do for tbo Indian people, 

Indian frontier affairs have lately occupied much 
attention, and I shall commence my sketch by a glance 
at the frontiers of India in the last century, India 


is a great three-cornered country, stretching south¬ 
ward from Asia into the sea. Its northern base rests 


upon the liimalayau ranges; the chief part of its 
wo.stern side is washed by the Indian 0(!cau, and of 
its eastern by the Day of Bengal. But while thus 
guarded along tl;e whole length of its boundario.'^ by 
Nature’s dcfeiicns. tho mountains and the Bea, it has, 
Ht its uorth-euaUrn and north-WLtteru curncrw, two 



Frontier Invasions in Last Ocntury. 




^te sets of gateways whicli connect it with tho 
rest of Asia. Through these gateways^ successive 
hordes of invaders have poured into India, and in 
the last century the process was still going on. Each 
set of new-comers plundered and massacred without 
mercy and without restraint. During 700 years, the 
warring races of Central Asia and Afghanistan filled 
up their measure of bloodshed and pillage to the full. 
Sometimes they returned with their spoil to their 
mountains, leaving desolation behind; sometimes they 


killed off or drove out the former inhabitants, and 
settled down in India as lords of the soil; sometimes 
they founded imperial dynasties, destined to be crushed, 
each in its turn, by a new host swarming into India 
through the Afghan passes. In the middle of the last 
century, six such inroads on a great scale took place 
in twenty-three years. The first was led by a soldier 
of fortune from Persia, who slaughtered Afghan and 
Indian alike; the last five were regular i\fghan 
invasions. 


The prcoiso meaning of the word invasion in India 
during the last century, may bo gathered from tho 
following facts. It signiflod not merely a host of 
twenty to a hundred thousand barbarians on the 
march, paying for nothing, and eating up every town, 
and cobtagG, and farmyard; burning and r laughtering 
on the 8ligbte;it provocation, and often in mere hpurt. 
It usually also meant a grand final sack aiui masHacre at 
tbi) capital of tho invaded country. H(uo is the accuuut 
of tlio fat(5 of l>elhi in tho first of tho six invasion in 
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What an Invasion meant, 

of the last century—an account di’awn up 
by the least rhetorical and moat philosophical of Indian 
historians, the father of John Stuart Mill. Delhi had 
peacefully opened its gates to the strangers, but a 
brawl had afterwards arisen between the troops and 
the citizens. ‘ With the first light of the morning,^ the 
invading leader, ^ Nadir, issued forth, and, dispersing 
bands of soldiers in every direction, ordered them to 
slaughter the inhabitants, without regard to ago or 
sex, in every street or avenue in which the body of 
a murdered Persian should be found. From sunrise to 
midday the sabre raged; and by that time not less 
than 8000 were numbered with the dead. During the 
massacre and pillage the city was set on fire in soveral 
places.^ At the end of a fifty-eight days' sack, the 
plunderers went off with their booty, leaving the capital 
stripped, burned^ and desolate. 

On this first of the six invasions, then, 8000 men, 
women, and children were hacked to pieces in one 
forenoon in the streets of the capitfil. But the Persian 
general knew how to stop the massacre at his pleasure. 
The Afghan leaders had less authority, and their five 
great invasions during the thirteen middle 3 'ears of the 
last coiitiir^ form one of the most appalling tales of 
bloodshed and wanton cruelty over inflicted on the 
human race. In oue of these invasions, the miserubio 
capital, Polhi, again opened her gates and received the 
Afg} ’•1118 as guests. Yet for several weeks, not merely 
t‘-*r six hours on this occasion, the citizens were oxpostd 
to every foul f nori;n>y which a barbarian ariry could 







The Afghan Question 100 Years ago. 




on a prostrate foe. Meanwliile the Afghan 
cavalry were scouring- the country, slaying, burning, 
and mutilating in the meanest hamlet as in the greatest 
town. They took especial delight in sacking the holy 
places of the Hindus, and murdering the defenceless 
votaries at the shrines. For example, one gang of 
25,000 Afghan horsemen swooped down upon the sacred 
f‘ity of Muttra during a festival, while it was thronged 
with peaceful Hindu pilgrims engaged in their devotions. 
'They burned the liouses,' says the Tyrolese Jesuit 
Tie Hen thaler, who was in India at that time, ' together 
with their inmates, slaughtering others with the sw’ord 
and the lance; hauling oH into captivity maidens and 
youths, men and women. In the temples they slaughtered 
cows,' tho sacred animal of the Hindus, ' and smeared 
the images and pavement with the blood.’ 

It is needless to quote further from the tale of Afghan 
atrocities in the last century. They went on year after 
year, the Afghans being too loosely organized to servo 
a barrier against the hosts from Ceuti*al Asia, and 
always ready for an Indian invanion on tlieir own 
account. The border-land between Afghauittuii and 
India lay silent and waste ; indeed, districts iar within 
the frontier, which had oiioo l;een densely inhabited, 
and which are now again thickly peopled, were swept 
bare of inhabitants. Thus Oujrtinwjlla, tho seat of the 
.)ncient capital of the l^unjab iu Buddhist times, was 
utterly depopulated. Its prosont inhabitants are iin- 
ui'grantH of comparatl\ely rccont date. The district, 
which wus thus stripped of it3 inhabitants iu the lui^t 




The Border^Lund Silent and Wasfto, 

has now a new population of over half a 
million souls. The Afghan question survives to this 
day, but its present form, although by no means easy 
of solution, is preferable to the shape in which it pre¬ 
sented itself in the last century. 

In tho last century, howevei', invasions and inroads 
were yearly everts along the whole frontier of India. 
The Himalayan mountains, instead of serving as a 
northern wall to shut out aggressors, formed a lino of 
fastnesses from which the hill races poured down upon 
tho plains. For fifteen hundred miles along their base 
stretched a thick belt of territory which no one dared to 
cultivate. This silent border-land varied from twenty 
to fifty miles in breadth, and embraced a total area of 
30,000 square miles, that yielded no food for man, hut 
teemed with wild beasts, whicli nightly sallied forth to 
ravage tho herds and hamlets in the open country 
beyond. Such a border-land seemed to the misorublo 
villagers on the plains to ho the best possible frontier ; 
for its dense jungles served as somo sort of barrier 
against tho invasions of the wild Himalayan rncos^ and 
it bred deadly fevers which made liavoc of armies that 
attempiod a passage through it. Indeed, the ancient 
tlludii laws of Manu, written more than 2000 yoar« ago, 
ordained, a? a })rotectiou to a royal city or kingdom, a 
belt of wilderness twenty miles around it in place of 
fortificaiious; and tiie peasantry of Northern Iiieiawcre 
thankful in i ho last century for the tract of di^easi divden 
jungle which, to a certaiu exteut, defouded them liom 
savage lulimen boNOud, 







Bevastaiiojis in North-Easi Bengal. 




was the state of the north-western and the long 
northern boundary of India before the establishment o£ 
British rule. A glance at the north-eastern border dis¬ 
closes a still more painful picture. The history of the 
fertile valley of Assam, in the north-eastern corner of 
India, is one long narrative of invasion and extermination. 
Anciently the seat of a powerful Hindu kingdom, whose 
ruined forts of massive hewn stone we find buried in the 
jungle, Assam was devastated, like the rest of Eastern 
Bengal, by the fanatical Muhammadan invaders in the 
fifteenth century from the west. A fierce aboriginal 
race (the Koch) next swooped down on it from the 
north. They in turn were crushed by another aboriginal 
race (the Ahams) from the east; and these again were 
being exterminated by the Burmese from the south, 
when they implored the English to interfere. During 
the last century, large tracts of Assam were depopulated, 
and throughout that province and Eastern Bengal 30,000 
square miles of fertile frontier districts lay waste. In 
addition to these systematic invasions, the smaller hill 
tribes every autumn rusheil down upon the miserable 
hamlets which were left, and drove away the women 
and the cattle. 

The great mountain wall round Northern India failed 
therefore, till the British came upon the scene, to afford 
any security to the Indian races. The sea, which forrn*^ 
thr3 natural defence of the rest of the country, was in likt) 
manner only a source of now dan^jers. Ou the Bn^ of 
Boni'-fil, the pirates from the Burmese coast sailed up t he 
groat- rivers, buruiug the villages, maasacriug or carrying 
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Firate Edjds on the Sea-Board- 


Sl 


0 slavery the inhabitants. The first English sur¬ 
veyor, in the second half of the last century, entered on 
his maps a fertile and now populous tract of a thousand 
square miles on the sea-board, as bare of villages, with the 
significant words written across it, ^ Depopulated by the 
Maghs,^ or sea-robbers. A fleet was ineffectually main¬ 
tained by the Muhammadan Government to keep open 
the river channels, and a heavy impost, whose name 
survives to the present day, although the tax itself has 
long been abolished, was in vain levied for this service* 
On the other side of the peninsula in the Indian Ocean, 
piracy was conducted on a grander scale. Wealthy rajds 
kept up luxurious courts upon the extortions which their 
pirate fleets levied from trading vessels, and from tho 
villages along the coast. Tho truth is, that the natural 
defouces of India, the mountains and the sea, were in 
the last century equally powerless to protect the Indian 
races. 

This state of things could not be permitted under 
British rule, and the first business of the English waa 
to secure India from foreign invasions. Tho sea-robbers 
were effectively dealt with. One of Clive’s achieve¬ 
ments was rooting out the pirate nosts of the south¬ 
western coast; and the Indian navy, after sweeping the 
robber hordes from the sea, and rendering Indian waters 
as safe as the English Channel, finished its work nine¬ 
teen years ago, and was abolished in 1861. The unruly 
tribes of the Hiriialayan frontiers had always thoir 
hill fastnesses lo retreat to. Their subjugation took a 
longei time, and is less complete, as our troubles with 




A Firm Frontier Fstahlislied, 

still attest. But by persuasion, and, when 
necessary, by chastisement, we have taught the wild 
races along the whole northern and north-eastern frontier, 
for a distance of 1500 miles, the lesson that they must 
please keep quiet, and betake themselves to some other 
livelihood than the pillage of the husbandmen on tlfe 
plains. Most of them have proved apt scholars. The 
great kingdom of Nepal on the north, which forced us 
to correct its inveterate practice of raiding by two cam¬ 
paigns, followed by partial annexation, has, for the last 
sixty years, been our firm ally, and hurried out its armies 
to our help in the Mutiny of 1857. At one time during 
this long interval, the dynastic intrigues, always ferment¬ 
ing in a native court, threatened to bring the Nepalese 
into conflict with the British ^ and on that occasion the 
whole kingdom of Nepal was kept loyal to its treaties, 
through a prolonged crisis, by the firmness and skill of 
a single Englishman, Brian Hodgson. Other native 
states, like the principality of Kuch Behar, at once 
Holtled down into peaceful industry. Its first and only 
tn.'Hty with us, dated 1773, remains unbroken by either 
party to this day, a Tnonumont of mutual go«jd fniih. 

A Brm frontier being {':ital)liHhod in Nortkern Judin, 
the peasaniry spread tlieui^rdvo? out upon the unoccupied 
lMird(‘r lauds. The task of reclaiming there iract;? has 
bt'Ch a heavy one. Tn some part*?, as in the now profi- 
pnrt.na dlfiinct of Goalpara Nvith its half-iuilliou of in- 
hub'laute, m ^ro tiioney was ppont, until tw(Mity-five years 
ago, by Govermnont in iTwards for lulling the wil^d 
iUiirucila than the wholo siiiu realized Iroui the laud 




fs,000 Square Miles of Frontier Reclaimed. 

This broad belt of waste land along the 
frontier was almost the only unoccupied territory which 
the British Government could grant to European settlers. 
The first British capitalists had to do battle alike with 
the banditti and the wild beasts. We read in the manu¬ 
script records of 1788 of a Mr. Raush, one of the earliest 
English merchants in Assam, who made an alliance on 
his own account with the local raja, and sent a private 
regiment of 700 men to the aid of that prince. While 
the natives of India have pushed their rice cultivation 
towards the foot of the mountains, English capitalists 
have dotted their slopes with tea-plantations. Not less 
than 13,000 square miles of border-districts have been 
reclaimed, and yield each year at the lowest estimate 
eighteen millions sterling worth of produce. The tea- 
gardons alono exported last year three millions sterling 
worth of tea, chiefly to England. 

The unsettled frontier of the lust century, meant that 
sixty thoinand square miles of border-land (double the 
whole area of Scotland), wore abandoned to jungle and 
the wild beasts, not because there were no people io 
cultivate the soil, but because they did not daro to do 
HU. It sigiiifiod that tracts whic-h might have yielded, 
and widcli will yet yield, thirty milliojia Hleriiug w^orth 
of food each year, lay unfilled through terror of tin* 
turbulent, liiil races. The scamrity given by a century 
of British rul>j in these frontier di fiiclbi means 13,000 
square mile'-’ already hreught under the plougli, gross¬ 
ing ciK'U T/. ir oigbteeii nullions sterling worth oi 
}»roflare, or moru than tho average UvMtnal cost of 
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Standing Cani'ps of Banditti, 1771. 




ndian army and the whole defence of the Indian 
Empire. 

The task of freeing India from foreign invasion was, 
however, only the first of many heavy responsibilities 
which our acquisition of the country entailed. The 
dying throes of the Mughal Empire had let loose ‘its 
disbanded or revolted armies upon the people. The 
troops, finding that their pay was no longer forthcoming 
from the Muhammadan treasury, lived by open pillage. 
In what are now the most peaceful and most populous 
districts of Bengal, there were, in the last century, stand¬ 
ing camps of banditti. Many of the principal native 
families, being ruined by the exactions of the Musalman 
tax-gatherers, betook themselves to plunder. They 
sheltered the banditti on their estates, leview'd black-mail 
from the surrounding villages as the price of immuuity 
from depredation, and shared in the pillage of such us 
would not come to terms. Their country-houses were 
robber-strongholds, and the English judges of the last 
ermtury have left it on i^ecord that a gang-robbery never 
occurred without a landed proprietor being at the bottom 
of it. 


Lawlc:^' ness breeds lawloasncss, and the miserable 
peasants, stripped of their little hoards, were forced to 
become plunderers in thoir turn. Many * husband men,* 
says an ctiicial report of 1771, 'who have hitherto 
borne Iho lirst of characters among their neighbf'urs, 
nursuo ihis last resource to procure thi uiselves a sub- 
, istonco.^ Tbj Council at Calcutta reported in 1772 
that organized gangs of robbcr.s wero burning, plunder- 
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jPredatoi'y Castes and no Police, 1773. 



ravaging the interior districts of Bengal in 
bodies of 50^000 men. The English found no police 
in India to cope with this great evil. Each village had 
its watchman, but the village watchman would have 
been powerless against the robber-gangs, and so he 
entered into league with them. For a time the East 
India Company's troops were constantly engaged against 
the banditti. In 1773 wo hear of our Sepoys ^ being 
totally defeated^ by a robber horde, and ^ their English 
leader with the whole party cut off.^ But by degrees 
these vast aimiies of banditti were broken up, and 
scattered themselves over the country in smaller gangs. 

Such lawlessness was the normal condition of all 
India for a full half-century, and in some provinces for 
many centuries, before the advent of British rule. A 
long succession of invaders during 700 years had crushed 
beneath them the preceding races. In many instances, 
the previous inhabitants wore driven from their fields 
aUogother and forced to take refuge in the mountains 
or jungles. They then became what is called in India 
r. ^ depressed race,’ or a 'predatory caste.^ In every 
province wo find one or more of these depressed or 
vau<^juished races, such as the Bhars of Oudh, the Bhils of 
Jalaun, the Gaulis of the Cent nd Provinces, the Chandcls 
•ind Bundclas of Bundolkhand, the Ahams of ABHam. 
he; ides the numerous hill tribes scattor«?d over tho 
< m'l, ry. In the lust cealury, theiv wore over q hundred 
h^rediturv ‘predatory ca >to ’ or nuov’uding hill and 
I ’•» /r. tribes iu India, and many of lliuir names ^ orvivo 
f > uur chiyj in the census of U7l thai is to 





The hereditary Criminal Classes, 1780. 




were more tlian one hundred resolute communi¬ 
ties openly liviug from generation to generation by 
plunder. 


Here, then, was a great organization of the criminal 
classes, which had long existed, and which the English 
had to put down without the aid of any regular polioe. 
At first the Company's servants attempted to extirpate 
crime by copying the cruel criminal code of the Musal- 
mans. Warren Hastings, for example, made a law that 
every convicted gang-robber should be executed; that 
lie should be executed in all the forms and terrors of the 
native law in his own village; that his whole family 
should be made slaves, and that every inhabitant of the 
village should be fined. The gang-robbens retaliated 
by incendiarism on a great scale throughout the country. 
In 1780 they were believed to have caused the confla¬ 
gration of Calcutta which burned down 16,000 houses. 
Nearly 200 people perished in the flames. ^Deduct,** 
saith the deed for the Benares District for the year 
1782, ^deduct tho devastations, etc., of two months' 
disturbances, sicca rupees G6G,6GC,' or over 170,0(M). 

‘ A few nights ago,' says a Calcutta newspaper of l^S(h 
four armed men entered the house of a Moorman 


near Chowringhi,' the principal Btrtot,' and carried off 
bir. daughter.' iN'o native ever ventured out after dusk 
with a good shawl on ; and it wms the invariable practice, 
even in bngl!<«b mansions in Calcutta, for the porter to 
lo( k' thr ftaler door at the commencement of each Jiiciil, 
aud not to i»p«ux it again till tho bnilcr brought him 
v.ord ^llat the plate wu> safely shut up in it.s strong box. 




^jLess Grime noiv in India than in England. 

cases of fire-raisiug are constantly recorded, and 
at length it was gravely recommended ^ that ail those 
owning straw houses should have a long bamboo with 
three hooks at the end to catch the villains/ 

All this has changed. Strange as it may sound, there 
is now less crime in India than in England. For each 
million persons in England and Wales there are about 
870 criminals always in gaol. In India, where the 
police is very completely organized, there are only t)14 
])risoners in gaol for each million of the people. More¬ 
over, in England and Wales there are 340 women in 
gaol for each million of the female population, while 
in India they have only twenty-eight women in gaol 
for each million of the female population. The petty 
offences, punished by a fine, are also less numerous in 
Bengal than in England, compared with the total 
number of inhabitants. These gaol returns are some- 
times Tnlsleadiiig, owing to differences in the class of 
punishment 'oflictcd, but I have satisfied myself that 
the above figui’es substantially represent tlio facts. The 
use of troops against banditti is now a thing of the past. 
The existence of an ai^my is less realised in a rural 
district of Bengal than in au English shire. Of the 
sixty-three millions of people m that province, probably 
forty inilliotis go through life without ever seeing the 
face of a soldier. 

A CiJiitury of British rule has, thereforo, not ouiv 
sociiied the Indian frontier from invaders, but it h:i« 
fro«nl the interior of India from banditti. Huw Iuvh this 
reuult been achieved? Pui ily by legislation :aid partly 
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'editary Stranglers and Gang-JRohhers 

police. The English in India recognised the fact 
that they had a special class o£ crimes to deal with^ and 
they framed a special department of criminal law to 
put those crimes down. ^ The dakaits or gang-robbers 
of Bengal/ so runs a State paper written in 1772, ‘ are 
not, like the robbers of England, individuals driven to 
such desperate courses by sudden want. They are 
robbers by profession and even by birth. TJiey are 
formed into regular communities, and their families 
subsist by the spoils which they bring homo to them.’ 
Those spoils were frequently brought from great dis¬ 
tances; and peaceful villages 300 miles up the Gauges 
lived by housebreaking in Calcutta. A special law was 
therefore framed against the crime of dalcaiti, or gang- 
robbery, that is to say, robbery committed by five or 
more persons. Another special crime was thagi, or 
strangling, dexterously performed by bands of profes¬ 
sional murderers disguised as travclliug merchants or 
pilgrims. The thagfi and dakaits, or hereditary stranglers 
and gang-robbers, thought nono the worse of themselves 
for their profession, and were regarded by their country¬ 
men with an awe which * i the last century could hardly 
be distinguished from respect. ‘ I am a thag or strangler 
oi tho Royal Records,’ one of thoso gentlemen was good 
enough to explain to an English officer: ‘1 and my 
fathers have boon profesiioiial stranglers for twenty 
genonitions.’ Accordingly spec I. d la^Y 3 were fponi 4 *d to 

deal with the crime of ' being e ihag^ or professional 
fit rangier. 

iSpucial laws, however, would have done very little 





'Without special police. A separate department of the 
criniiDal administration was therefore created to deal 
with these widespread special crimes of India. It has 
effectively done its work. Some time ago, I was taken 
to visit the principal gaol of one of the Indian provinces. 
At parting, when I was thanking the governor of the 
prison for all he had shown me, he exclaimed : ^ Ah ! there 
is one thing more wo must not forget to see/ He took 
me to a woll-voutilated, comfortable room in the gaol 
hospital, where, lolling upon pillows, reclined a reverend, 
white-bearded man. ^Thi.V he said, ^is the last of our 
thags. He alone survives of the batch which we received 
twenty-five years ago.' I found that the venerable 
strangler had been for fifteen years enjoying himself in 
the hospital, the object of much solicitude to the doctors, 
and his life carefully prolonged by medical comforts, as 
an interesting relic of the past. 

Nevertheless, this problem also presents itself from 
time to timr, although in a mitigated form. The old 
predictory castes, tho survivals of down-trodden, half- 
exterminated races under the native dynasties, still 
cling to their wundcriug life. Thit most of them, like 
the Bodiyas, aro now merely gipsy families, who roam 
fro n village to village, earning a little rice by their 
singing ana juggling, or by their doxierity as bird- 
oatchors, ba.^kot-weavers, and fortune-tellers. Their 
boldcMt (light in robbery is the pilfering of a sfray 
ehii'ken or kid. In recently annexod pari.s ( f Indiu, 
Ijowcvn*. in tlio jnevlnet' of Otidh, tho old pr» ^luU^ry 
ciuii.j ©till give trouble. A speuiul law, eiititii.d the 



The Decline of Thieving, 



-CWminal Tribes Act, has accordingly been levelled 
against them, and is occasionally enforced. For example, 
in the Gonda district of Oudh, which passed under British 
rule only in 1855, there is a caste of professional thieves 
called Barwars. They spread over the country in com¬ 
munities of forty or fifty, and have no objection to rob 
temples, but will not steal cattle. They go on more 
distant expeditions in parties of two or three. Their 
plunder is fairly divided, a portion being set apart to 
buy offerings of goats and ardent spirits to their patron 
goddess, and a fixed percentage being paid to the land¬ 
holder of the village. They carry on their trade with 
hereditary skill; but the rules of their religion sternly 
restrict their operations to the daytime, between sunrise 
and sunset. Any Barwar stealing by night is ignomini- 
ously turned out of the caste. In 18G9, these scrupulous 
gentlemen numbered 2500 in a single pargana or 
parish. But they have, under British rule, sunk from 
their ancient dignity as a hereditary robher-communitv, 
and, like my old friend the professional strangler in the 
gaol hospital, they are regarded with much interest by 
the local diithorities as a relic of tho past. Tlioy have 
boeu placed under tho operation of tho Criminal Trlbii.i 
Act, aud are now betaking tlicraselvea to ihc more 
^•^^•Monplaco callings of small huabandracn and potty 
pilf-rers. Tliruuglmutulmosttho whole of British Indin 
thoanenent *:peeial crimes have been extirpated. Tlie 
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Famiifie in the Last Century and Now, 
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the Indian navy, after having swept the sea of piracy 
and cleared out the robber-nests at the river moi^hs, 
finished its work, and was abolished nineteen ygars ngo. 
In like manner, the old lawlessness in the interior has 
now disappeared, and the special branch of the criminal 
administration known as the Thagi^xi^ Dalcaiti or 
Stranglers* and Gang-robbers^ Depa|S®^^f> practi¬ 
cally ceased frpm its operations in British'India. 


We have of late years heard a great deal about Indian 
famines. The heart of England has been touched by 
tales of suffering and privation on a vastT^scale, and tlio 
c’hnrity of England has flowed forth on a scale equally 
inuuificont, Famiuo is now rocoguisod as one of the 
most difficult problems with which the Indian Adminis¬ 
tration has to deal. A hundred years ago it was regarded 
not as a problem of adroinistralion, but as a visitation 
of God utterly beyond the control of man. When the 
rains, on which tho crops depended, fell short, no crops 
were reared, and the people perished. Sometimes their 
failure was oonfiiiod to p single district, and only a few 
thousand families starved to death. Sometimes their 
failure extended to a province, nnd the victims were 
coiiTitod by hundreds of thousands. More rarely the 
raius failed over n still greater area, and, as lu li70, a 
third of I ho whole population perislied. Tho loss ol 
lito was accepted in each case aa a natiii Ml and an iuevif 
able const.jiiouce of the loss of the crop. The earth had 
yielded no fo^cl, and so tho peorle, in the ordina.y and 
course of tliirvi'"’., ciied. Tho fuinino of Itid' 

left I 'jhiud so terrible a Luomory, that to this das the 



The Meaning of Famine 100 Years ago. 




.sants of Hamirpur employ it as an era by which to 
calculate their ages. Such calamities are accepted as 
the ordinary and inevitable visitations of Providence in 
Asia. It is said that the recent famine in Northern 
China stripped large tracts of one-half their inhabitants. 

Here is a bird^s-eye view of a single famine in the 
last century, taken almost word for word from the 
official records. 'The fields of rice," one of the native 
superintendents of Bengal reported in the autumn of 
1769, ' are become like fields of dried straw." ' The mor- 
tality," wrote the President of the Bengal Council in the 
following spring—^ the mortality, the beggary exceed all 
description. Above one-third of the inhabitants have 
perished in the once plentiful province of Purniah, and 
in other parts the misery is equal." All through the 
stifling summer of 1770 the people went on dying. The 
husbandmen sold their cattle; they sold their implements 
of agriculture; they devoured their seed-grain ; they sold 
their sons and daughters, till at length no buyer of 
children could be found ; they ate the leaves of trees and 
the grass of the field; and in Juno 1770, the Resident ;it 
the Darbar affirmed that the living wuro feeding ou the 
<1 c;l' 1. iJuy and night a torrent of faraislied and disoRPO- 
stric-kni) wretches poured into tlic great cities. At an 
early pe riod of the year, pestilence had broken out, Tn 
March we find f inail-pox at Murshiddbad, wliero it 
gilded fhrmgh the viceregal guards, and cut off thn 


Prince Sail at in his palace. Tho strecds were blocked 
up with promii’cuous heaps of the dying and dead. 


liitoruient could not do it.s work quick eiiungh ; v' 
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lie-third of the hand left lA'astOj 17/0, 
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Jogs and jackals, the public scavengers of the East, 
became unable to accomplish their revolting work, and 
the multitude of mangled and festering corpses at length 
threatened the existence of the citizens. 

Two years after the dearth, Warren Hastings made a 
progress through Bengal, and he deliberately states the 
loss to have been ^ at least one-third of the inhabitants, 
or probably about ton millions of people. Nineteen years 
later, the next G-overnor-Goneral, Lord Cornwidlis, had , 
still to report to the Court of Directors that one-third of 
the Company's territory in Bengal was ^ a jungle in¬ 
habited only by wild beasts.’ 

In that torrible auramor of 1770, in which ten millions 
of peasants perished, only £9000 were distributed to aid 
the starving population of Bengal. A century later, 
in the much milder Bengal scarcity of 1874, the British 
Government spent close on four millions sterling, and 
during the five years ending 1878, it devoted over four¬ 
teen millions sterling in feeding its people during famine. 
Hero is one great difference between the lust century 
aud the present one. But it is by no means the most 
important difference. In the last century., neither tho 
(lOVornmeni nor tho peoplo thought that it was pos.sible 
to deal with ft great Iiiditiu famine. Any sneh efforts 
were, in tho words of tho Bengali proverb, merely iratci'- 
iitg tho lop of a tree whore r>>otf are out, Tn tht' proeont 
ceniury, earnosi efforts have b-Mm made to bring famine 
withiii administrative c.outvol. A vast orgaiii/ation of 
prnventivG aud remt'di il agonoi<3S is constantly kept io 
r-’udiru-^8 to deal with tlio periodically recurring doarlhs. 





Exact Facts of the Famine q/* 18/ 




lals, irrigation works of many kinds, railways, roads, 
steamboats, and every improved form of modern com¬ 
munication, together with State charity in India and the 

munificent benevolence of the British nation at home,_ 

these are the weapons with which the Indian Govern¬ 
ment now does battle against famine. 

That battle is not yet won. Many Indian administra¬ 
tors of great experience, both English and native, .still 
believe that, when a real famine has once developed 
itself, it is impossible to prevent a terrible loss of life. 
This is a subject which will require very faithful dealing. 
The temptation in modern times is not to grudge State 


aid during famine, but to lavish the public funds with an 
open hand, so that each official may be able to say that 
nothing which money could accomplish for the starving 
population was left undone. The problem of Indian 
famine is still unsolved; but it has been accepted by 
all earnest administrators as one for whicli we must 
find a solution. The famine of 1877 and 1878 is supposed 
to have raised the mortality from 35 to 63 per thouMRod, 
causing irom disease and starvation throughout all 
India .an excess of oj million deaths But Mie cultivated 
area in the stricken tracts was greater, by 120,000 acres, 
after thf' fmnirie than before it. Hoart-rfuiding as was 
I ho calamity, it produced no results analogous to those^ 
of famines in the last century and early years of the 
prO'Ont one, when ^ half the nfotn wore credibly reported t(j 


liavo ponshed,' vvliou the laialed classes were c unplt telv 
di%orguin'/ci], :vTidn tiiinl of the land relapsed into jungle. 
1 hw cllcot of lamine iu iii'- lern times upon thu growtli 
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jBengal Abandoned to Wild Beasts, 1770. 
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population is almost imperceptible. Taking the 
whole scarcities of the past thirty years, the Commis¬ 
sioners estimate the annual deaths from the diseases and 
all other causes connected with famine at ‘ less than 2 


per 1000’ of the inhabitants. Permanent depopulation 


from any cause is now unknown. No frontier belt is 
left waste through fear of invasions from the north, no 
provinces are swept clean by Marhatta cavalry from the 
south, no villages are laid waste by internal banditti, 
and no districts are now stripped of inhabitants by 
famine. In the last century all these causes of depopu¬ 
lation were at work. The quick-growing jungle spread 
over the deserted laud, and the fierce beasts of the tropics 
were the undisputed lords of fertile tracts. In the old 
revenue accounts of tho native Government during the 
last century, there was a column iu each district for 
paldtiha or deserted lands, literally ^ the lands from which 
the peoph had fled.’ Even ten years after the famine 
of 1770, a once populous district was a silent jungle ; 
'lud in 1780 a small body of Sepoys could with difficulty 
force its way through its forests. ‘ For 120 miles,’ says 
tin eyp-wd]M -<a,' they marched through but an exttmsivo 
wuod, all he way a perfect wildorncMS ; sometimes n. 
small village presented itself in tho midst of theso junglcH^ 
wiiii a little cultivated gronud around it, hardly sufficient 
to CTJc/unp the two battalions. These woods alHnind 
with tigers bt d bears, wliich infested tho camp co ''ry 
night, hut (lid no other daniugo thuu currying <»fT a ( lehi 
Hiid killing some of the gentlemen’s baggago-bulha 
fVs the rural comuiuniiics relinquished their luiudctB 






Tiger-Money and Wild Elejphanis, 




.rew closer togetlier towards the centre of a district, 
the wild beasts pressed hungrily on their rear. In vain 
the East India Company offered a reward for each tiger^s 
head sufficient to maintain a peasant’s family in comfort 
for three months—an item of outlay which our officers 
deemed so important, that when, in the financial crisis, 
of 1790-91, the Treasury had to suspend all payments, 
it made the tiger-rnoney and diet allowance for prisoners 
the sole exceptions to the rule. In vain it spent the 
whole land-revenue of a frontier district in rewards for 
killing wild beasts. A belt of jungle filled with ferocious 
animals lay for years around the cultivated land. The 
official records frequently speak of the mail-bag being 
carried off by tigers, and the custom of the mail-runnors 
carrying a bell to scare away the wild beasts survived to 
our own day. Lord Cornwallis, in 1789, had to sanction 
a grant of public money to free the military road through 
Bengal from the depredations of these animals. 

The ravages of the wild elephants were on a larger 


scale, and their extermination formed one of tho most 
important duties of the British officers after the comitiy 
passed under onr rule. Tigers, leopards, and woIvcm 
slow their thousands of men and their hundreds of 
thousands of cati/la. But the herd oi wild elephants wns 
absulutply rosistloss, lifting off roofs, pushing down v, ally, 
t» ampbug a village under f<*ot as if it were a city of sttiui 
which a child had built upon tho shore. In two parishes 
Fvlone, during tho last fow years of the native ad minir’ii-a 
tion, fifty-‘!ix harnh. ts 'vith their surrounding lauds * hud 
all hcoi) destroyed and gone to jurglc, caused by Uie 





The TJlephant as a Devastator, 1701. 
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lej^dations of wild elepliants.’ Another official return 
states that forty market villages throughout Birbhum 
district had been deserted from the same cause. liarge 
reductions had to be made in the land-tax^ and the East 
India Company borrowed tame elephants from the native 
Viceroy’s stud in order to catch the wild ones. ^ I had 
ocular proof on my journey/ writes an English officer in 
17dl, ^ of their ravages. The poor timid native ties his 
cot in a tree, to which ho retires when the elephants 


approach, and silently views the destruction of bis cottage 
and the whole profits of his labour.’ ^ One night,’ writes 
.an English surveyor in 1810, 'although I had a guaid, 
the men of tho village close to ray tent retired to the 
trees, and tho women hid themselves among the cattle, 
leaving their huts a prey to the elephants, who know 
very well whore to look for grain. Two nights before, 
some of them had unroofed a hut in the village, and had 
eaten up all the grain which a poor family possesbod. 

‘ IMost tortuiiately for the population of the couutiy. 


wrote tho greatest elephant-hunter of the last century, 
' they delight in the ^ equeatered range of the mountains ; 
if they preferred the plains, whole kingdoms would be 
laid waste.’ 

All this is now o.hangod. One of tho complainis of 
tho modern Englishman in India is that he con so 
seldom got a shot at a tigor. Wolves are dying fvut 
in many provinces; the ancient ludian lion ha-* dis- 
ap[)cared. The wild elc^phant is so ravo that ho is 
j^jMicially protected by the Govoriiment, and hi fuost 
parts of India he can ouiy bo caught by official licoice 
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Extermination of Wild Beasts, 




under official supervision. Many districts have 
petitioned for a close season, so as to preserve the 
edible game still remaining. The only animal that 
has defied the energy of the British official is the snake. 
One may, however, judge of the loss of life by wild 
beasts in the last century from the deaths caused bv 
this, their chief survivor at the present day. The ascer> 
tained number of persons who died from snake-bite in 
1875 was 17,000, out of a total of 21,891 killed by 
snakes and all other wild animals. Tlie deaths from 
wild beasts in the last century were probably not under 
150,000 a year. 

I shall now briefly summarize some of the outward 
and obvious results of a century of British rule. As 
regards the northern or Himalayan frontier of India, 
the wild hill tribes are no longer invaders, but are 
employed as loyal soldiers or border police. As 
regards the southern frontier of India, the sea, the 
pirate races have been converted into cheap and c» 
cedlent seamen. Indian waters are now as safe ar. 


the English Channel, and the Indian navy, having 
finished its work, is disbanded. As regards internal 
disturbances, banditti are unknovrTi, breaches of ti»n 
law are rarer in India than in England, and the Kpecial 
department which was created to deal with the (jld 
special crimes of India now finds no more work n* 


GO within the British provinces. Famine, which in the 
last century was considered ua the act of God, beyond 
any help of man, has been accepted aa ■‘die gren: ud- 
uMiistraliv*^ jiroblem of our day ^ and a vast orgam/atiun 
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Vward Eesults of a Century of British Rule. 
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public works, State relief, and private charity, is 
interposed between the Indian races and the merciless 
calamities of nature. As regards the reclamation of 
waste land, formerly the local hero was the man who 
cut down the jungle; now a special branch of legislation 
is required to enable the Government to conserve what 
jungle remains, and to plant fresh forests. These are 
a few of the outward and visible results of a century of 
British rule in India, • 
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The OapitaUi of Ancient India 



II. DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY AND ITS 

PEOPLE. y 

There are other and less obvious results of British 
rule ; and perhaps foremost among them is the develop¬ 
ment of new industries and the growth of great centres 
of trade. Commercial cities, in our sense of the word, 
did not exist in ancient India. The capital was the 
standing camp of the monarch; its trade depended 
upon the presence of the court. Magnificent emperors 
required magnificont cities around them, aud an incon¬ 
siderate or a tyrannical prince ordered the moveineuts 
of the citizens as he ordered tho movements of hia 
troops. One cruel emperor of the bouse of Tughlak 
forced tho whole inhabitants of Delhi, in the north of 
India, to migrate to hia new capital, Daulaliib.^d, 700 
miles away in the distant south. Thousands perished 
on tho road. Tho kiug twice changed his mind. Twiefe 
ho allowed the miserablo pooplo to return to Delhi; 
twice ho r'ompolled them on pain of dt'ath to leave it. 
One of these forced migrations took place during a 
famine ; a groat part of the citizens died of huugf*r ; the 
rest wore ultorly ruined. But, says tho historian, 'the 
omjieror’a orders were strictly complied with, and tho 
aneierit capita! wa i loft desolate.’ 

A large oxtorual trade was indeed au impossibility at 
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merely Royal Rhicampments, 

^0 native metropolis, Delhi, whicli lay more than a 
thousand miles from the river's mouth. But even tlie 
capitals of the sea-toard provinces were chosen for 
military purposes, and witli small regard to the com¬ 
mercial capabilities of their situation. Thus, in Lower t 
Bengal, the Muhammadans under difEercnt dynasties 
lixed in succession on six towns as their capital. Bach 
of these successive capitals was on a river bank; but 
not one of them possessed any foreign trade, nor indeed 
could have been approached by an old East Indiam.in. 
They were simply the court and camp of the king or 
tho viceroy for the time being. Colonies of skilful 
artisans settled round tho palaces of tho nobles to supply 
tho luxurious fabrics of oriental life. After the princo 
and court had in some new caprico abandoned the cit>, 
the artisans remained, and a little settlement of weavers 
was often the sole surviving proof that the decaying 
t<:>wn had once been a capital city. Thus tho exquiaito f 
musbiio of Dacca and the soft silks of Murshid^bitd still 
bear wjiuetis to the dayn when these two places were 
successively tho capital of Bengal. Tho artisans worked 
in their own bouses. The mnniifaclurefl of India were 
esRonlially doiuostic industries, conducted by special 
rnr;tos, each member of which wovo at his own beroditary 
loom, and in bis own villago or homestead. 

Ono of tho earliest results of British rule in India was 
the growth cf great inercautilo towns. Our rule derived 
its origin fr^m cm* eommerco, and from the iirnt tlio 
V;*iH India ('oinjiimy'r. cirorts wore directed to rrculmg 
centres for maridmo trade. f>Lher Kiuopoun niUious, 
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The English as Town-Builders, 

ese, tLe Dutch, the Danes, and the French, 
have rivalled us as merchants and conquerors in India, 
and each of them in turn attenfjDted to found o*reat 
seaports. The long Indian coast, both on the east and 
the west, is dotted with decaying villages which were 
once the busy scenes of those nations' early European 
trade. Of all their famous capitals in India, not one 
has now the commercial importance of Cardiff or 
Greenock, and not one of them has a harbour which 
would admit at low tide a ship drawing 20 feet. 

Tlie truth is that it is far easier to pitch a camp and 
erect a palace, which, under the native dynasties, was 
synonymous with founding a capital, than it is to create 
a centre of trade. Such centres must grow of them¬ 
selves, and cannot be called suddenly into existence by 
the fiat of the wisest autocrat. It is in this difficult 
enterprise, in which the Portuguese, the Dutch, the 
Danes, and the French had successively failed, that the 
British in India have succeeded. Wo make our appear¬ 
ance in the long list of races who have ruled that 
splendid empire, not as temple-builders like the Hindus, 
nor as palaco and tomb-builders like the l^rusnlmuns, 
nor as fort-builders like the Marhattas, nor as church- 
builders like the Portuguo. e, but in the more common¬ 
place capacity of town-builders, as a nation that luid the 
talent for solecting sites on which great Cf inuioi L ial cities 
would grow up, rind who have in this way created a new 
industvial life for the Indian people. 

Crdeiitta ami Bombay, the two commercial capitals 
ol India, are essentially tho creations of British rult. 
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rtly after Bombay was cedod by the Portuguese to 
the British Crown in 1661, as part of the dower of the 
wife of Charles II., the king was glad to hand over his 
unprofitable acquisition, which was then considered the 
grave of Europeans, to a company of London merchants 
for an annual payment of £10 in gold. Bombay city ' 
has now close on three-quarters of a million of inhabit¬ 
ants, living entirely by commerce. It ranks next to 
London (if we except Calcutta and its municipal suburbs) 
in the cities of the British Empire. Its population 
is nearly one and a half times that of G-lasgow or 
Liverpool, and nearly double that of Manchester or 


iJirmingham. 

Tho history of Cu-lcufcta, tho metropolis of India, is 
still more striking. Together with its municipal suburbs, 
it has a population exceeding three-quarters of a million, 
or nearly double that of any city in Great Britain except 
London. Loss than two centuries ago, when our coutitry- 
luen first settled at CalcutU, they were a poor band of 
fugitive merchants seeking shohor from the extortions 
of the native ruler of Bengal; and the future City of 
Balaccs confjisted of three clusters of mud huts on the 
river bank. It was not their first attempt to found a 
city whore they could trade in poaoo. The sea-board 
of Bengal was the scone of many an earlier and un- 
aucvcasful effort. Soniotimos tho English were driven 
away by the exactions of tho native general in charge 
u£ tho auiTOundiug district; soiuotinics the river on 
which their little town was rising shifted its course, and 
left their wharves high and dry; Lomotimoa tho cflluury 
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Our Failures in Town-Builditig, 

tliey had fixed upon as a harbour silted up, and 
long banks of sand rose between their port and the sea. 
Calcutta on the eastern coast of India, and Bombay on 
the west, are tho results of a long and patient series of 
unsuccessful efforts—they represent the survival of the 
fittest; and many an English heart was broken, and 
many a hard-earned fortune lost, in attempting to found 
ports at the mouths of siltiug rivers, and amid the dismal 
Bengal swamps, before Calcutta rose to its proud position, 
next to London, as tho metropolis of India and the 
second city of the British Empire. 

In one of these deserted seats of the early British 
trade, I have seen the husbandman driving his plough 
over what were once the wet docks, and turning up spars 
and rotten fragments of sloops from the furrows. Others 
'f them have entirely disappeared from the map. For 
example, the harbour on the Orissa sea-board, which was 
ofliclally reported, as late as 1809, to bo the safest and 
most frequented port on that coast, has now cof^sed to 
ihe mouth of the river has so completely silted 
up, and is so perfectly concealed by a dense fringe of 
jungle, that It is almost impossible for a strango veafe'd 
to discover it. A similar ruin has, in a milder degree, 
Inllnn on every ancient seaport of India. All round tbo 
Indian coast, from the Gulf of Cambay to the mouths of 
the Irawadi, tho silt-bearing rivers and tho saud-chargod 
tides havo built up barriers of mud betvrooii tho old 
historic harbours and modern commerce. 

This fate would long ago have overtaken Calcutta bui 
for the Btrenuons effurls of our countrymen, The Ilug^b 
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How Calcutta has hccii saved. 




4^iv^5^upon which Calcutta lies, forms one of the chief 
mouths of the Ganges. Six great historical ports have 
been built upon its banks. The oldest of them, Satgiiou, 
the ancient royal port of Bengal under the native 
dynasties, has been completely deserted by the navi¬ 
gable channel, and is now a thatched village crumbling 


upon the banks of a muddy ditch. The Dutch, the 
hronch, and the Danes, each set up capitals and ports 
of their own on the Hugli river, off which vessels of tho 
largest tonnage in the last century used to lio. Every 
one of those once famous emporiums is now blocked up 
by banks of sand and silt, and is unapproachable by 
sea-going ships at the present day. 

Calcutta has been saved from the same isolation by 
a S 3 ’’stem of river-engineering which forms ono of the 
memorable triumphs iu the contest of man with nature. 
Tho river Hdgli has ceased to be tho direct channel c»t 
tho Ganges; but Calcutta alone, of all the successive 
n\or capitals of Bengal, has overcome tho difficulties 
mcidei't to its position ns a deltaic centre ot oomuu rcc. 
Slicnuous efforts of engineering are rec{uired to keep * 
open the three offshoots of the Ganges above CalciUt. ! 
which combine to form tho Iliigli, Still grenter wntch* ^ 
fulness and more oxtousive operatioDb: aro demanded by 
Ibe eighty miles oi the n.igU itself below CalcaUn. to 
save it from tho fate of other deltaic srreanjs, and U 
piovcnti, from silting up. In 1853, tbo deterioration of 
tlu; JMgll ol.annel led to o proposal to found an roj.v- 
diury p( b to Calentta oil tho 'Mallu, auhthcr moulii * T 
^ ‘j Ct.iuges ♦ utla.r L-adt. commi<'tco then npiujinijJ 





A New Era of Indiifitrj/ in India^ 




inquire into tlie subject reported that ' the river Hugli 
was deteriorating gi'adually and progressively/ At that 
time ‘ science had done nothing to aid in facilities for 
navigation / but since then, everything has been effected 
which the foresight of modern engineering could suggest 
or the power of modem capital could achieve. Observa-; 
tions on the condition of the Hugli channels aro taken 
hourly, gigantic steam-dredgers aro continually at work 
and the shifting of the shoals is carefully recorded. 
By these means the port of Calcutta has been kept 
open for ships of the largest tonnage, drawing 2G foot, 
and almost sefjms to have outlived the danger which 


threatened its existence. 

1 have dwelt on the rise of onr commercial capitals 
in India, because the development of city life in India 
meansthe growth of a new industrial career for tlio people. 
Formerly, as we have seen, the industries of India wore 
€'asontlally domestic manufactures, each man working at 
hia heroditaiy occupation, at his own loom or at his own 


Pr rgo. Under British rule a new era o£ production has 
nrisen in India—an ora of production on a great scale 
based upon co-operation of capital and labour, In 
placo of the small houeohohi mannfacturos of ancient 
timop. To 118 , who have h’om our youth grown up in 
i ho midst of a keen commercial civilisation, it is not easy 
to realize the change thus implied. I shall briclly in- 
diouto Bomo of the most salient featnrosof the rovolotion 
which it has wrought in the industrial life of the ladiaa 
)>coplo 

The great induBtrial citiea of BritUU India uro tlio 
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based on Goroperaiion and Capital, 

type of the new state of things implied by this change. 
Under native rale, the country had reached what political ^ 
economists of MilFs school called ^ the stationary stage^ t 
of civilisation. The husbandmen simply raised the 
food-grains necessary to feed them from one harvest to 
another. If the food crops failed in any district, the 
local population had no capital and no other crops 
wherewith to buy food from other districts; so, in the 
natural and inevitable course of things, they perished. 
Now the peasants of India raise other and far more 
profiUble crops than the mere food-stuffs on which they 
live. They also raise an annual surplus of grain for 
exportation, which is av^ailablo for India’s own wants in 
time of need; and there is a much larger aggregate of 
capital in the country, that is to say, a much greater 
national reserve or staying power. The so-called 
‘ stationary stage* in India has disappeared, and the 
Indian ]jeasaut is keenly alive to each new demand 
which the murkot of the world may make upon the 
imlustrlal capabilities of his country. 

Thus, up to 1850, cotton was produced on a small scalo 
in Imlia, aud the total value exported averaged during 
I lie jirovi Ki'd tive years only Iji millions sterling. Ton 
yoarK later, the American war gave rise to a snddon ^ 
donuuid ; and the Indian cotton exports rushed up, till, 
ill jydr., they exceeded the enormous value of GTJ- 
millioiiv' bterliiig. This vast amount of mouoy went 
Into th: jiockets of the culi^ators, who, the inonumt 
'hat they hail found a ni- r»3 prolitaM ■ crop tlian tlioir , 
old food-fctuflV, quickly L*cgan to cultivate it on a large 







^ew Staples ; Cotton, Jute, Tea, Coal, Mills. 
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What the American war was to the Bombay 
peasant, the Eussian war had been to the Bengal 
husbandman. The blockade of the Baltic ports put an 
end to Great Britain’s supply of fibres from Eussia 
during the Crimean campaign. Forthwith the Bengal 
peasant enormously increased his production of jute. 
In 1852-53, before the Crimean war, the whole export 
of jute from Bengal was about £100,000. In 1872-73, 
it exceeded 4-^ millions sterling, an increase of fortyfold. 

The Indian peasant knows, however, not only how to 
take prompt advantage of a rise in prices, he knows also 


how to quickly recoup himself for the loss of a market. 
The re-extended cultivation in America led to a drop, 
eventually reaching to 30 millions sterling, in the Indian 
cotton exports. But the Indian peasant has more than 
made good the loss by the growth of other staples. 
The year 1865 was one of inflated markets throughout 
the world, and tho Indian exports reached the unpiv- 
cedonted height of 69 millions. Last year, 1879 -80, way 
a year of great depression in many markets, but the 
Indian exports again exceeded 69 millions sterling. 

During the same period, vast numbers of people frotn 
the overcrowded interior of Bengal had been drafted off 
to iho border districts, which, till tho British obtained 
(ho country, were left waste through b ar of the wild 


frnutier races. Those peasants, instead of starving iii 
thoiruld densely-populated homes, are now earning high 
wages on the te.a plantation:., and last year exported 
three rinllion'3 sterling worth of tea. 


All tho-^e are,ossontially rural industrio.^, which ow 
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Exports 'multiplied sixfold^ 1830 to 1878. 




their existence to the new commercial life developed by 
the cities of British India, Besides such rural industries, 
however, there are a number of manufactures and pro^ 
ductions which more especially appertain to the industrial 
life of great towns. Coal-mines have been discovered 
in several provinces, and now employ tens of thousands 
of miners. Mills and steam factories have followed the 
opening up of the coal-fields. Twenty-six years ago 
there was not a single loom worked by steam-power 
in India; there are now million spindles employed 
in the cotton manufacture alone, and 40,000 spindles 
employed in the manufacture of jute. 

Early in the last century, before the English became 
the ruling power in India, the country did not pro¬ 
duce a million sterling a year of staples for exporta¬ 
tion. During the first three-quarters of a century of our 
rule, the exports slowly rose to about eleven millions in 
1830. During the half-century which has elapsed since 
th.at date, they have quickly multiplied by sixfold. 
In 1880, India sold to foreign nations 66 million.s 
sterling worth of strictly Indian produce, which the 
Indian husbandman had reared, and for which ho was 
paid. In that year, the total trade of India, including 
(•xportw and imports, exceeded llI2 millions sterling. 

These figures are so great, and the material progress 
which they indicate is so oiiorrnoiis, that they ulndp 
thf> grasp of the miaginiition. It may assist us in real- 
iv’.iug the Lliaugo which they imply in the industiial 
hb i>f the poo])le to glaneo at the history of two single 
ports. I shall first take the lo»*al harbour of a rural 
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Akyab^ in Britisli Burma. In 1826^ when we 
obtained the province in which it is situated, Akyab 
was merely a fishing village. Within four years, by 
1830, it had developed into a little town, with a trade 
valued at £7000. In 1879, the trade exceeded 2 millions 
sterling, so that the trade of Akyab has inuitiplied 
close on three hundredfold in fifty years. The other’ 
example is one on a larger scale. When we obtained Cal¬ 
cutta in 1680, it consisted of three mud hamlets, scarcely 
raised above the river slime, without any trade whatso¬ 
ever. After a century and a half of British rule, the 
total value of the sea-borne trade of Calcutta in J820 
was 12 millions sterling. In 1879, it had risen to over 
6 U millions sterling, besides 45 millions of trade with 
the interior, making a total cornmerco of 106 millions 


sterling a year at a town which had not ten pounds" 
worth of external trade when the British settled there. 

India has more to sell to the world than she requires 
to buy from it. During the five years ending 1879, tln^ 
Btaploa which she exported exceeded l)y an annual 
averago of 21 millions sterling the morchandiso which 
sho imported. Oue-third of this balanr c she reccivcB 
ui cuftb ; and during the fiv(: yr-ars she accumulated 
silver and gold, cxolusivo of ro-exports, at the rate of 
7 millions per annum. With another tliird, she pny'j 
interest "it low rates for the capital with which she ha. 
'■onstrncted tho material iramework of her iudustria) 


lne,—her railways (1 , irrigiition works, cot I on 

anllu, coal-iaincs, indigo fuci.4n’i<*H, t*;a-gar«l. n.s, docks, 
tttcam-nuvigatio!i Jiiii ■, niid debt. For lliat capital, rhe' 
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What India does with the Balance. 

the cheapest market in the world, London, and 
she remits the interest, not in cash, but in her own staples, 
which that capital has enabled her to produce and to 
bring to the sea-board. With the remaining third of her 
surplus exports, she pays the homo charges of the Govern¬ 
ment to which she owes the peace and security that 
alone have rendered possible her industrial development. 
The home charges include not only the salaries of the 
supervising staff in England, and the pensions of the 
whole military and civil services, who have given their 
life’s work to India, but the munitions of war, a section 
of the army, including the cost of its recruitment and 
tran sport, all stores for public works, and tho whcile 
materiel of a civilised administration. That materiel 
cun bo bought more cheaply in England than in India, 
and Indians expenditure on good government is as 
essential an item for her industrial development, and 
repays her as high a profit, as the interest which she 
pays iu England for tlie capital with which sho has 
constructed Lor dockyards and railways. To sum up, 
India sells 21 millions a year more of her stapli's to 
foreign nations than the morobandifio which she buys 
from them. tfikoa payment of one-third of the 

balance, or say 7 millioDs, iu good government, and so 
B c.ures that protection to person and property which 
•he never hud before, and which alone have rendoix’d 
hr I* industrial development possible. With another 
"lird, or 7 millions, sho imys for the capilal with which 
**he hns coubtinctod the iiiufiiinl fmnu'wt^rk of that 
d .»vcluj>Dicut—p:iys for it at the lowest iutui'« and 
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Rural Results of Indxistrial Development, 



pays for it, notin cast, but in her own products. The 
remaining 7 millions slie receives in gold and silver, 
and puts them in her purse. 

I feel that I have taxed, perhaps too heavily, the 
reader's attention with so many figures. But it is 
impossible for any one to realize the progress made 
by India under British rule without having the statistics' 
placed before him. Commerce and manufactures have 
been created for the people, vast outlets opened up 
for the productions of the country. The reader will 
perhaps pardon me for having wearied him with statistics 
when he remembers that those statistics mean a new 
industrial life for India—an industrial life which super¬ 
sedes the sword of the invader and wholesale starvation 
by famine, in maintaining the balance between a popu- 
lation of small cultivators and the available hind. 

The effects of this new industrial life are not, how¬ 
ever, confined to the great Indian cities. The new 
outlets for Indian staples have led to a rise in the price 
of the husbandman's crops, and in the value of the land 
on which they are grown. In many districts, during 
the last century, the entire price of a field was the v'alue 
of the crop upon it. In fertile deltas the price of laud 
did not exceed two years' pur-'liase. In the sume 


districts it ia now from twelve to twenty years' purchase. 
Jt lias been ruy duty to make inquiries in ever} 
vince of India ari to the interest which money yields. 
1 lind that for Su.::!l loau.s to the cultivators, tliD old 
jiativc rrte of per cent, per aniunn still prevails. 
But if any one ha.^ u lauded property to pledge, he can 



Its Effect on the Trice of Land. 




jow at less tlian one-tliird of tliat rate of interest, 
and a native mercliant of Calcutta who wishes to retire 
and purchase an estate, thinks himself fortunate if he 
can invest in land yielding 7 per cent, clear per annum. 
Landed property, which in the last century was one of 
the most precarious possessions, has now become the 
most secure form of investment in India, precisely as it 
is in England. The growth of rural rights, and the 
ii^creaso in the value of land, have advanced side by 
side with the creation of a new industrial life, and with 
the opening up of fresh outlets for the productions of 
the country. 

These are a few of the results of English rule on the 
material development of India. It is not necessary for 
mo liere to dwell on the more obvious and often-recited 
aspects of that progress, on the network of roads and 
railways which we have spread over India, on the canals 
by which we have multiplied and secured her internal 
resoiirce«,, or on the spacious harbours by which w’o have 
brought those resources into the market of the wuihl. 
All these and many other agencies of material progress 


are involved iu the one great fact, the creation of that 
new industrial life which has taken place uuder British 
rule. But, before closing this chapter, 1 should like to 
direct at tfintiou to a few of the moral aspects of that rule. 

In the last e ntury, ediioaciou in India svas a mouop<'ly 
j:j the hands of the priests,—a power which they em¬ 
ployed to N^ubjuguto the mintla of the people. Uiuier 
Briti'^h rule, tducatiou iu India has been taken entuvly 
v‘ut of the li iucld of the i)ricsL.‘^, and it Ims become the 
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The Eevival of Letters hi India, 




.t emancipator of the Indian r^ces. In ancient India 
a Brahman was forbidden, on pain of death, to teach the 
sacred books to the masses. Under British rule, tho 
State schools offer instruction to e^rery one, and open 
the same careers to all. In the last century the Hindus 
were taught, from their earliest childhood, that they 
must remain imprisoned for life in tho caste in which 
they wore born. We have now two millions of boys 
and girls receiving public instruction in India. These 
two millions of native children aro learning that ever 3 >' 
occupation and every profession in British India is open 


to every boy on the benches of an Indian school. The 
rising generation in India have been freed from super¬ 
stitious terrors, they have boon led to give up cruel 
practices, they have learned to detest and despise their 
forefathers^ bloody ritoc. Widow-burning, infanticide, 
hook-swinging, self-mutilation, and human sacriGce,— 
these are a few familiar relics of the old bondage under 
which the Indian intellect cowered and the Indian heart 
bled. Groat as has been the matori.al progress of India 
during tbe past century, its emancipation from ignorance 
and priestcraft forms, to my mind, a fur more splendid 
memorial of Britir^h i ul(3. Truly tho pooplo that walked 
in dfirkTicss have soon a great lighL 


Tho result has been a revival of Ictiors bucIi as tho 


world has never On tlie 8Ist March ISIS, the 

Sorampur laidsionui I«s iesned flic first newspaper over 
primed in a li.Liivo language of India. The vernacular 
journals now exceed 230 in nuinbcr, and aro dovunr^'d 
evoiy NYouk by half a n (Ilion readers, lr» 1S7S. oOUOr 
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The Modern Hindu Drama. 




wore published in India, besides a vast im¬ 
portation ol; literature from England. Of this mass 
of printed matter, only 500 were translations, the 
remaining 4500 being original works. The Indian in¬ 
tellect is marching forth in many directions, rejoicing 
in its new strength. More copies of books of poetry, 
philosophy, law, and religion issue every year from the 
pre.ss of British India than the whole manuscripts com¬ 
piled during any century of native rule. In music, the 
revival has been effected on the old Sanskrit basis. One 


of my native friends has published a series of volumes 
on Indian music in English and Sanskrit; organized an 
orchestra of about 50 performers to illustrate the art; 
and presented complete collections of Hindu instruments 
to the Conservatoire at Baris, and other institutions in 
Europe. Among the earUe.st subjects which the new 
movement took as its thomc, was the celebration of the 
Qiioen of England and her ancestors, in a Sanskrit 
volume entitled the Victoria Oitika. 

The dr.ama has in all ages been a great educator of 
tho Indian races; and it was the first branch of Hindu 
literature to heartily accept tho spoken dialects. Tho 
nativo theatre forms tho best, indeed tho only Bcbooi in 
which an Englishman can acquaint himself with tho 
indoor life of tho people. Ho .suddouly finds himself lu 
an era of intouao dramatic productiveness. Last y« ar, 
17.^. plays wore published in India, and patriotic y.mug 
natives form themselves into companies to produoc thoir 


national dramas. Many of tho pieces (U'c vonmcil.i- 
loudoriiigs of stories from iho «ausl i it opic.i. Ollaus 




The Beligioiis Instinct in India. 

itical significance, and deal with the phases of 
development upon which India has entered under the 
influence of British rule. One Bengali play, the Nil- 
darpan, or the Indigo Factory, became the subject of a 
celebrated trial in Calcutta; while others, such as Ekei 
ki hale Sahhjata, ^ Is this what you call civilisation ? ’ 
suggest serious thoughts to a candid English mind. 

I have often been asked how it is that amidst this 
dayspring of the Indian intellect, Christianity makes so 
little way. The Hindus are one of the religious races of 
the earth. A series of great reformations during the 
past ten centuries have given to their national faith a 
vitality which has defied alike the persecutions and the 
persuasions of their conquerors. Last year, there wore 
published in India 2 books of travels, 7 on politics, and 
1502 on religion, or nearly a third of the whole works 
which issued from the press. Every great Indian 
reformer, from Buddha downwards, has, in spite of hiu'*- 
srlf, had miraculous powers ascribed to him by t)i(' 
loving piety of his followers. At this moment, there is 
an nblo and enrnest man walking about Calcutta, who, 
it his disciplon can only refrain ^from writing his Hfo tur 
idly ycura, will attain tho dignity of a Divine Founder. 

<Treat tidal waves of religion are sweeping over the 
Indiati mind. The theistic element in Hinduism h.as 
powerfully rc-a??erted itself as the Brahmo or 

Dci't Chuicli of Bengal. The t)]d Hindu dissouliTs, 
such iio the Vaishnavs, have greall^^ increased their 
I ’llowiug, and new popular sects arc epriuging iip 
Krcn unhoctox Hinduism baa financially prospeud 







The Revival of the Native Faiths. 




e railways having done much to render pilgrimage 
pleasant. A century ago, Muhammadanism seemed to 
ho dying of inanition in Bengal. In the mosques, or 
amid the serene palace life of the Musalmdu nobility, 
a few maulvis of piety and learning calmly carried on 
the routine of their faith. But the Musaliudn peasantry 
of Bengal had relapsed into a mongrel breed of circum¬ 
cised Hindus, not one in ton of whom could recite the 
Icalma —a simple creed, whose constant repetition is a 
matter of unconscious habit with all good Muham¬ 
madans. Under our rule, fervid Muhammadan mission¬ 
aries have wandered from district to district, commanding 
the people to return to the pure faith, and denouncing 
God^s wrath on the indifferent. A great body of the 
Bengali Musalm.4ns have purged themselves of rural 
superstitions, and evinced such an ardour of revivalist 
zeal as occasionally to cause some little inconvenience 
to the Govermnout. 

It is, therefore, not from any lack of the religions 
instinct in India, that Christianity fails to make progros-. 
The Muhammadan ideal of a miasionary is a lean ohi 
nmn with a staff aud a couple of ragged diaciplct. 
Among the Hindus, for tho past 2400 years, ovory 
preacher who would npponl to the popular heart mii. t 
fulfil two conditions, and conform to a certain tj'po,—ho 
must cut himself off from tho world by a solemn act, like 
tho Groat Tlenunciatiou of Buddha; and ho must cor n' 
forth from his solf-communingi-: with a Bimplc 

message. This mcsi iige need not bo origirni, f* r 
iuuat consist of a re-a3sertiori, m form, of tho uuil 3 ' 





•JPrescrihed Type of the Religious Reformer, 
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xrf^od and the equality of man. One poor low-caste, 
who issued, haggard and naked, from the jungles of 
the Central Provinces, with only a broken cry of ^ Sat- 
n^m, Sat-ndm, Sat-nd-m," ^The True God, The True God, 
tlie True God,^ and a message not to drink spirits, made 
over a quarter of a million of followers before his death 
in 1850. 

Our missionaries do not seem to the natives to belong 
to this type. They are highly regarded as men of 
letters and as teachers of youth, as the guides who first 
opened up the stores oE western knowledge to India, 
and who are still the pioneers of education among tlu^ 
backward races. The mission printing-presses may 
bo said to have created Bengali as a literary language, 
and to Lave developed ruder tongues, like Sautdii and 
Assamese, into written vehicles for thought. But, 
whatever may be the self-sacrifices of our mi98ionp.ri(‘s, 
or the internal conflicts which they endure, their lives 
di* not appear to the poor toilers of the rice-field in the 
light of a Great Renunciation. To the natives, tho 
missionary sooms to be a charitable Englishman who 
keeps an excellent cheap school, speaks the languag-) 
well, proaches a European form of their old incarnations, 
and drives out 1:1s wife and little onOB in a pony-v-arriago. 
Tills friendly neighbour, this affectionate husbi nd, this 
gr»od man, is of an estimable type, of a typo which has 
douo much to raise the Englioh character in tho eyes oil 
the nauivos, but i.ot of the traditional typo to which 
Li'i* jjupulap preacher in India must conform. 

The lulsaiontiiy has neither the pcr ional saiutity not 






Bifficidlies of the Hiesionary. 




tog ^gimple message of the visionary who comes forth, 
from his fastings aud temptation in the forest. Instead, 
he has a dogmatic theology which, when he discusses it 
with the Brahmans, seems to the unprepared populace 
to resolve itself into a wrangle as to the comparative 
merits of the Hindu triad aud the Europoau Trinity, 
and the comparative evidence for the incarnation of 
Krishna aud the incarnation of Christ, The uneducated 


native prefers, if ho is to have a triad and an incarna¬ 
tion, to keep his own ones. The educated native thinks 
that triads aud incarnatious hclong to a stage of mental 


development which he has passed. 

It should be remembered, however, that apart from 
the higher claims of Ohristiauity, there are always a 
number of human chances running in its favour in India. 
Its propaganda is supported by a steady supply of 
capital which none of the native proselytizing sects can 
command. It maintains, therefore, a continuity of effort 
and a constant exertion of brain-power which tlie in- 
tensor but more spasmodic apostles of other creeds 
cannot rival. There is the possibility, any day, of some 
missionary striking the native imagination as a religions 
reformer of the true Indian typo, and converting half u 
million of people. The Christian misoions are, moreover, 
groat educational agencies, and naturally attract to then 
faith a certain number of the young minds which they 
tram and develop. The dearths which periodically 
iilllict too couniiv also lend to swell the Chiistoni 
population, as the tul-sionaric.s are often the bet avail¬ 
able guardians to '.yhoiu the State can make over the 
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Chances in favour of Christianity. 

of orphans that a great famine leaves beliind. 
The schisms among the Hindu theistic sects may from 
time to time lead wearied inquirers after truth to seek 
rest within the authoritative Christian dogma. Already 
the Christian population numbers H millions; over one 
million being Roman Catholics, and under half a million 
Protestants. While, therefore, Christianity has to con¬ 
tend with fundamental difficulties in India, it has, 
merely from the human point of view, many permanent 
chances in its favour. No one who has studied the 
facts would venture to predict that it may not, some 

day, strike root as one of the popular religions of 
India. 

Meanwhile the intellectual upheaval is profoundly 
influencing family life. European ideas are knocking 
at the door of the zanana, and wo hear confused cries 
from within, which seem to show that the deatli-like 
monotony of woman’s existence in India is broken. 
The degradation of the female intelligence means the 
loss of one-half its brain-power to a nation. Last Octo¬ 
ber, while 1 was writing these pages, an accomplished 
Brahman lady was travelling through Bengal witTi her 
brother, holding public meetings on the education and 
■ mancipation of woinnn. ' They were received evory- 
wh.-re,’ an 1'idi.an corre.spondont, ' with great 

. nthueiasm by the Hindis, who were delighted to ' 
honr them holy S.inskrit from a woman’s lipo, it 
roomed .o them ;,s if Saiuswati (the goddess of i:io. 
inncc(>) had cona dovin to visit them. Instead of 
a hot, eouliucJ room, wo Lad a i ng ond broad terruce. 




A Lady Lecturer in India. 

^opn to the sky, and with the Ganges flowing at our 
feet. The meeting was at half-past four in the after¬ 
noon, by which time the terrace was shaded from the 
sun by trees and houses to the westward. At the 
eastern end of the terrace, a small marble table, with 
a glass of flowers on it, and some chairs were set, and 
there Roma stood up, facing the west, and addressed 
her audience. On her right was the Ganges, covered 
with large broad-sailed boats of a type which has 
perhaps lasted for 2000 years. There was little or 
nothing around to remind her or her audience of 
European ci\nlisation. The clear blue sky and the 
broad river coming sweeping down from the walls 
of Benares dominated everything else. It was such 
a place as Buddha might have chosen for addressing 
his followers.’ 

This young lady is twenty-two years of ago, th< 
daughter of a learned pandit and public official, slight 
and girlish-looking, with a fair complexion and light 
grey eves. She is now engaged to he married to a 
Bengali pleader, an M. A. of the Calcutta University. 

Side by side with the stirring of the Indian intellect 
Ihero has also boon an awakening of the Indian rac rs 
to a new political life. The old village communitios of 
I^idia, with their rural guilds and caste.?, iiud all the 
good and evil which they implied, hi« 1 in many provinoi 
lost their vilality before the commencement of thu 
Eng]i:':h rule. Thr-ir memories and tlieir outward iuniiS 
survived; but the life had been trodden out of thee; 
beneath the heel of the Musalman taxgatherur und the 






Awaliening of New Political Life^ 

iloofs o£ tlio Marhatta eayalrj. In some parts the village 
institutions had ceased to protect the peasantry from 
external oppression, or even to settle their disputes 
among themselves. Every attempt on a large scale to 
resuscitate the ancient village community ha .3 failed. 
For a time the English rulers were content to deplore » 
this fact—a fact which, in» reality,, marks the advance 
of a race from* a lower to a higher stage of social 
organization. But during the- past twenty-five years 
efforts have been made to develop a now political life 
in place of the old village guilds which had disappeared, 
I’ho village has given place to* the municipality in India. 
Before our own eyes we see the self-government, which 
the primitive village Goramunilies had ceased to give, 
developing into a higher form ef self-goveniment under 
muuicipal institutions. At this moment there are nearly 
one thousand municipalities, in India, with a municipal 
population exceeding fourteen millions, and raising 
among themselves for local purposes a revenue of 
close on two millions sterling. Thero are also, iu 
t>unic of the provinces, district boards and rural union 13 , 
which do for the country what the mnnicIpalTlieu do 
for the toNvns, The Indian races are visibly parsing 
Irom the village into tlie municipal, stage of social 
^>rgauizft/.ionaud the lirat lessons in local guveiiiun.j. > 
u'c being learned by fourteen millions of native citizens. 
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TRE WOEK TO BE DONE. 

III. THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE FOOD SUPPLY TO 
THE GROWINO POPULATION. 

Thkre is, as I mentionool at starting, anotlier side to 
the picture. Grood work has been done by our country¬ 
men in India, but greater diflionlties now confront Ihoin. 
The population has iu many parts outgrown the food- 
producing powoi’s of the soil. To some observers the 
situation seems so bopelesEi, that a magazine writer 
lately urged that we should retire from a spectacle of 
ovciv-rowded human Misery which we are powerless to 
relievo. But the English are not a people to take on 
themlelves a grent national task like the government of 
India, and tlion to desert the ship when the bronkt rs 
come iu sight. To others, the cause for despair is that 
the difficulty proceeds from the very merits of our rule ; 
iind that the bettor we do our duty by Indin, tlie mure 
the people will multiply, and the harder will becoini' 
tlieir htruggle for life. To desponde nts of tbi^- imhh r 
class, I would say, ^ Look.back at what our countrymen 
hove already achieved in India, and you will not deB}»air c»f 
what they may yet acoomplisli.* Their liistory from thi 
ouinmeuccL’ieut has been a uarrativo of great diflicultic.- 
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The Poverty of the Indian People, 




A hundred years ago no one would have 
ventured to predict the united peaceful India of the 
present day. Therefore it is that I have tried to show 
what British rule has done in India, in order that we 
may, with a firm heart, examine what it has yef to do 
for the Indian people. 

I shall now ask attention to two of the saddest 
problems with which a State can be called to deal— 
namely, the poverty of the people, and the alleged 
inability of the Government to pay its way. With these 
fundamental problems yet unsolved in India, it may 
seem a delusive optimism to speak of the success of 
the British administration. It profits little that we 
have put an end to invasion from without, established 
order and security in place of anarchy and rapine 
within, covered the land with schools and court-houses, 
with roads, railways, and canals, and given a vast im¬ 
pulse to population and trade,—all this profits little if 
the people have not enough to eat, and if the country 
cannot support the cost of our rule. There is some 
exaggeration, but there is also much truth in criticism 
such as this. The poverty of a densely-crowded popula¬ 
tion of small cultivators, and the diflicnlty of defraying 
» cd government from the revenues of an Asiatic 

country, Ho ai the very root of our position in India. 
These are the initial facts with which we have to 
-rruggle, and until they arc accepted as the. basis of 
^llis country's doaliugs with India, our financial position 
there will be une of danger. 

India was for long in the unfortunate position of a 


Our Financial Injustices to India. 

man who is supposed to be richer than he really is. 
If the British nation had realized the poverty of India, 
it would have refrained from several acts which now 
form standing reproaches against England in the native 
press. Fortunately for the national honour, the list of 
our injustices to India, although sufficiently painful to 
all who wish to see this country discharge its great 
duties in a noble spirit, is not a very long one. But 
under pressure of party exigencies and class interests 
in England, that list may at any moment be added to. 
For example, we should think it passing strange if we 
were taxed in London in order to set up an English 
museum in Calcutta. Yet a proposal was not long ag'» 
made to charge, at least in part, to the Indian revenues, 
tlie cost of au Indian museum in London. I am glad 
to say that this attempt failed. Indeed, it has ended 
in the Indian exhibitions in London being henceforth 
maintained at the expense of the nation which enjoys 
tliem, and in a saving (I am told) of £15,000 a year 
formerly charged to the Indian revenues. When next 
you visit the Amravati sculptures at the Bri. ish Museum, 
or the gorgeous Tmlian rooms and tlunr ch.’licBfe nvt 
products at South Kensington, you may have tho satis- 
faclion of knowing that your plo.i.>ure is honestly p.ud 
f'jr by tho Engli.sh Exchequer. 

I hope that this countr}’’ will reali'/.o once and hu' all 
the poverty of the p« o[>lefrom whom the Indian revenue.- 
uro rai><ud. Whim wo have clearly lecoeuisod this, wc 
"hull Sf-e that tlio sinallc.^t act <>f financial sharp-doalini; 
'vith India is .in act not of iuitfuity but * t' cruelty 







Indians Old Reputation for Riches, 
meanness, and 07ie which carries with it lasting 


reproach. 

How comes it that India was once held to be so rich, 
and now proves to be so poor ? The wealth of the 
Mast Indies was handed down as a tradition from 
Roman times, and has for centui’ies been an accepted 
belief in Eui ope. There is usually an element of truth 
in such a boiiof, and the traditional -wealth of India 
appeared to rest on a very solid basis. In the first 
place, India has always been the greatest accumulator 
of the precious metals known to commerce. Besides 
her own production of gold, by no meaus inconsiderable 
in ancient times, and perhaps destined to be again re¬ 
vived on a great scale in our own day, India absorbed 
bullion to an extent which seemed, to the economists 
<)f bygono conturies, to threaten the ilepletion of Europe. 
But if the power of amassing gold and silver he accepted 
as a proof oC the wealth of a country, India is richer now 
than ever. Roman patriots d(‘plored that the eastern 
t.raile, inclmling China, India, and Arabia, drained the 
( empire of throe-quarters of a million sterling of silver 
fari* annum; aTid the loudest complaint against the 
E.iHt India Company in tlio seventeenth century was 
aimed at Its privilege—a privilege guarded hy many 
restrictions—uf exporting I:d0,000 a year uf bulliun 
and for.ngn coin to the JOa^t Well, the average im- 
Ta»rt}ition <*f gold and silver into India during rhi.‘ p u t 
ten ycHi's avt rnged ‘J millions sterling pc-r anmini ; and 
m 18/8 Jt ' xc<.*ed mI 17 millions. Ot this ei"»r iu(jurt 
wuin, Inditi relu.ns by h*r the gieutest pix.poi tioii. Thus, 
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'J Splendour of the Native Courts, 

deducting all re-exports, so far as they can be 
ascertained, by sea, India accumulated close on seventy 
millions sterling in gold and silver during the past ten 
years. 

There is another sense in whicli India appeared to our 
ancestors to be a very wealthy country. It contained 
a number of kings and princes, and the lavish magnifi- 
cenco alike of tlie Imperial and of the local courts 
seemed a proof of the inexhaustible riches of the people. 
The early travellers never realized that India was the 
size of all Europe less Hussia, and that the Indian courts 
must be compared in number and display, not with the 
palace of his own single sovereign at home, but with all 
the courts of Europe. The ludian princes, moreover, 
wore compelled by the absence of any system of uatioual 
credit, to hoard great sums with a view to meeting 
suddon demands, such as the mutiny of their troops 
or the roholliou of a too powerful kinsman. These 
licards they kept to a largo extent in precious gems, so 
that tho niitioniil reservo fund was also a princij'^al 
means of courtly display. W'heu Nadir Shah wicked 
Delhi ill and cleared out the Imperial treasures, 

ho found, if wo may believe our authorities, 34 millions 
of specie, and millions worth of jewels, ornaments, 
and ])late. Of the specie, only ouo million is said—1 
know not on wliat original evidence—to have been in 
gold or sdver coiu Erom tlie ireasury of Dcngal, tlm 
rifihest province of tho empire, our conntryiium in 1/7)7 
♦ixtraetcd about 1 4 millions stalling, but only 
m rupees, the rt ;1 being in sjiccie iiiid jeweh. The 
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Modern Magnificence of Rich Natives. 

of the British Government of In3ia varied 
between 1870 and 1878 from 25 to 15 millions sterling. 
But the British cash balances are hidden away in strong 
rooms out of sight; while the Peacock Throne blazed 
with its diamonds before the eyes of every foreign 
ambassador. 


There is more accumulated wealth held by natives in 
two cities of British India, Calcutta and Bombay,—cities 

which a couple of centuries ago were mud-hut hamlets,_ 

than all the treasures of the Imperial and local courts 
under the Mughal Empire. The magnificence of the 
rich natives still excites the admiration of European 
travellers. In a narrative of a recent Indian journey, 
the President of the Cheshire Salt Chamber of Commerce 
dwells on tho costly entertainments given by native 
residents of Calcutta to over a thousand guests, ‘ Gentle¬ 
men at home,’ he says, * who repeat the cant phrase the 
poverty of India,” should witness a scene like this, and 
wo warrant they would be cured. Our host, a man still 
in tho full prime of life, is the architect of his own great 
fortune, gained in lawful commerce. Tho expenditure 
of ten thousand pounds upon one entertainraont by a 
private citizen does not smack innoh of tlio poverty of 
the country.’ If^ therefore, we are content to acoi pt 
travellers’ tides of the magnificenco of native griindeos 
as a proof of tho wealth ot the country, India’s old repu¬ 
tation for riches might stand as high as over 

But we cannot accept such proof. Wc judge now- 
adays of Urn w( .oUh of nations not by tho splendour of 
individuals, but by tho prosperity of the people. Tliis 
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India always a really Poor Gountry. 
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tlie early European travollors never applied to India, 
[f they had applied it, they would have found that 
beneath the extravagance of the few lay the misery of 
the many. Their own narratives supply evidence that 
the common lot in India was a very wretche^d one under 
the native dynasties; and a hundred years of British 
rule have scarcely sufficed to obliterate the traces of 
oppression and rural servitude which those dynasties 
left behind. The change in our views regarding the 
wealth or poverty of India results from the application 
of the more enlightened tests, by which political economy 
has taught us to judge of the well-being of a people. 

Judged by those standards, India is, and ever since 
it came under modern observation has always been, a 
poor country. Alike under Mughal and British rule, 
we see a population of small husbandmen contending, 
without any reserve of capital, against the chances and 
inisfortnueb of the tropical year. The lives of millions 
ol taiiiilios have depended each autumn ou a few inches 
more or less of raiufall. The calamities iusoparablo 
from such a condition of things were intensified under 
native rule by invasions from without ; by rebellions, 
fends, and hordes of banditti within; and by the per- 
petu.'il j)ppvessiou of tho w'eak by tho strong. Ou the 
other hand, these disorders to sornc extent worked their 
own cure. They kepi down the population, and the 
pressure of the people on tho soil >Ya.-, much less sevoro 
that it now is. ^V'^hou India passed into our hands in 
the lust ceiiiury, there was plenty of good land for every 
•Ml* who waiit'jLl it. Tho importances of this fact to a 





The Increase of the People has 




le consisting entirely o£ cultivators can scarcely be 
over-rated. In 1789, the Governor-General declared, 
after three years’ vigilant inquiry, that ono-third of 
Bengal lay unoccupied. Only the best lands in the 
Province were cultivated ; and the landholders, where 
they existed, had to treat their peasantry well; for the 
competition was among the proprietors for tenants, and 
not among the tenants for land. 

Uuder such conditions, the means of existence were 
easily raised, and the people had only to be protected 
from plunder and the sword in order to prosper, 'riie 
establishment of British rule afforded that protec¬ 
tion almost from the first; and by degrees, as the 
English conscience awoke more fully to its responsibili¬ 
ties in India, it has endeavoured combat the other 
two iincieut devastators, namely, pestilence and famine. 
No sooner does one of the old epidemics break out in a 
<listrict, than an army of doctors, native and European, 
niarchcfl foi’th to do battle with it; aud the Govf*rnineiit 
ho.^. set u{’. as a great Cinchona planter, in order to bring 
the cheap quinine alkaloids witiiin rcjach of the people- 
iSuinething has also been done, although miijh more 
leuiuiua to bo accomplished, to mitigate tho periodical 
f.iijiines which were formerly accepted »ia inevitablf^ cou- 
coiiiliants of the elirnute. One by one ilio old checks 
on an A.-iijUtc populrUioii have been reue-vod. I have 
just intuitioned that a century ago one-third of Hongal 
bay unoccupied; but siuce the population of 

llnngal has inen ised not by our third, but throef(»ld ; 
4nd thn area v/hich had lo feed Lll milliuufi in 1760, has 





intensified the Struggle for Life, 




TSO to feed over 63 millions of mouths. After » 
minute comparison of rural India at present with the 
facts disclosed in the manuscript records, I am compelled 
to the couclusion, that throughout large tracts, the 
struggle for life is harder than it was when the country 
passed into our hands. 

For not only have the Bntish districts to support a 
much denser population than they had a century ago, 
but they have to feed a population nearly tliree times as 
dense as that in the Native States at the present day. 
Throughout all British India, the average population 
is persons to the square mile; or deducting the 

comparatively new aud outlying provinces of British 
Burma and Assam, it is 243 persons to the square mile. 
The average population in Native or Feiidatoiy India 
is, so far as we can discover, 80 persons to the square 
mile. Excluding, therefore, Assam on the eastern 
frontier, and Burma beyond the sea, each square mile 
of British Ind»a has to b cil on an average nearly tlirco 
times as many mouths as each square mile of the Native 
States. How thick this population is, may be reali^^td 
from the fact that fertile France bus only ISO people to . 




the arjuaro mile ; while even in crowded England, wliere- 
ovor the density approaches 200 to the 8e(uare mile, it 
ceases to bu a rural popnlation, ai\d has to Hyc by 
mnnufactarca, mines, or city industries. 

Wo spttiik of the I'overty and tho miserably small 
farm t cvf the Irish peasant. W(dh Ireland has, wc ‘U’ding 
to the li?»t ns to tlic square mile. But 

we cuu lake thhtevu districts of Nei them luilU, iqual in 







%pulaiion in Ireland and India Compared, 

Ireland, which, have to support an average of 680 
persons to the square mile, or over one person to each 
acre. This calculation, it must be remembered, allows 
no deduction for swamps, wastes, and land incapable of 
tillage. The Famine Commissioners report that two- 
thirds of the whole farmers of Bengal have holdings of 
between 2 and 3 acres. If we allow four persons to each 
peasant family, we find 24 millions of human beings 
struggling to live off the produce of 15 million acres, 
or just over half an acre apiece. The Indian soil cannot 
support that struggle. 

Wo may object to sensational writing, but we 
cannot wonder that patriotic Englishmen who have 
never been in India, and who suddenly catch sight of 
tho results of this state of things without a previous 
knowledge of the causes, should head their essays with 
such titles as * Bleeding to Death 

Tho above figures fail, indeed, to present the facts in 
their full significance. For Ireland, like the rest of 
Great Britain, has many cities and centres o^manufuc- 
tuning industry, while in India practically the whole 
people has to make its livelihood by the tillage of the 
land. Thus, in England and Wales, 42 per cent., or 
nearly one-half of tho population, dwell, according to 
the last ccnaiis, in towns with upwards of 20,000 in¬ 
habitants; while m British India, under 5 per cent, or 
not one^vventioth, dwell in such towns. Ninety per cem. 
of llio)*iir.il pj'piilatioii have to livo more or li.-ss outircly 
by the tillage of the hoil. India, therefore, is almost 
exclubivtly a country of peasant farmers, and many 
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Exhaustion of the Indian Fishei’ies. 

)-cji]led towns are merely groups of villages, in 
the midst of which the ploughman drives his cattle 
a-licld, and all the operations of agriculture go ou. 
Indeed, the term municipality, which in Europe is only 
applied to towns, means quite as often in India a col¬ 
lection of rural homesteads for the purposes of local 
goverument. 

The increasing population has driven from the open 
country the larger sorts of wild beasts. It is also ex¬ 
hausting the waters of their fishes. About 80 per cent, 
of the natives are permitted by their caste niles to eat 
this kind of food—practically the only animal food 
available to the Indian husbandman. The price of fish 
has doubled, and f<»r a time the fishing castes prospered 
greatly. In time, however, the enormously increased 
consumption began to tell. The fishermen plied their 
trade harder, and contracted the meshes of their nets 
till not a minnow could pass through them. The fishes 
ill India never have a day^a rtist—no close season i.s 
allowed for breeding time, and oven the spawn is 
gathered for food. The young fry, which wmuld grow 
into large fish, are sold by jars-full, about two hundred 
being required to make a pound. I’hey are caught by 
every device of human ingenuity—by traps, m rs, baskebs. 
weira, poisoning, sulTocation by chib- and draining oil 
tho water from the streams, marshes, and ponds, lii 
1871, returns collocted from all India disclosed .m alarm¬ 
ing decrease in this uiost importnnt source of food 
supply. Almost evir 3 ^whcr 0 the yield bad ceasod to be 
equal to the demand. In some parts, tho fishing casttv: 





Grotvih of the Landless Glasses, 




the waters that many of them had to 
give up their hereditary trade and become tillers of the 
soil. In others, the people were eating frogs instead of 
fish, cooking them in the same way, and distinguishing 
between the comparative delicacy of the ^ solitary,*' green/ 
and ^spangled’ species. 

Another effect of the increased population is the 
growth of landless classes. The cultivated area no longer 
sutfices to allow a plot of ground for every peasant, and 
vast multitudes now find themselves ousted from the 
soil. The census of 1872 returned 74 million males in 
this category ; or, allowing for women and children, 
about 24 millions. They earn a poor and precarious 
subsistence as hired labourers. Numbers of them go 
through their lives in a state of chronic hunger ; tliey 
are the class whom a scarcity first attacks, and who 
supply the mass of the victims in a famine. 

To the peasant farmer, the result of the increase in 
population is twofold ; he gets a smaller return from 
the land for his labour, and he has to pay away a larger 
proportion of that smaller return to his landlord. For 
with the iucreuiiO of population, the peasiinliy had to 
fall back on inferior or less favourably Kitiuiled soils. 
The fiiot that a third of a province lay waste might bo 
an unfortunate, or even a discreditable fact for the 
(jovemmont, but it did not necessarily involve any havd- 
hhip to the tiller of the soil. Only tho be.st lauds in a 
village, and only tho best village.^ in a district, wcr<^ 
cnlci/.aicnl. Tlie rest were entered in the .u countH ol tiic 
Native Administration as * unoccupied.’ As the people 





Ixlmtslion of the Crop-Lands and Forests. 
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plied under our rule, they had to bring into tillage 
those inferior lands, and so by degrees they have had to 
expend a larger amount of labour in order to raise the 
same quantity of food. As the increase of the population* 
went on, they could no longer allow the soil any rest, 
and many thousands of acres have to produce two crops 
each year. Moreover, the surrounding jungle was gradu¬ 
ally ploughed up, and the people had to fall back upon 
the cow-dung tor fuel. In this way both the two great 
sources of manure were cub off—namely, the ashes fi’om 
the wood which they formerly burned, and the ammonia 
and other volatile parts of the cow-dung which they now 
burn in place of timber. 

Many careful observers believe, indeed, that the clear- ' 
ing and cultivation of the jungles have been carried to 
such an excess in some parts of India as to seriously ‘ 
alter the climate. For forests, and the undergrowth 
which they foster, not only husband the rainfall, but j 
they appear to attract it. A hill covered with forest is 
a reservoir of moisture; the same hill stripped of its 
woods becomes hard, arid ground, down whoso bare 
Kurfaco the tropical rains rush off in destructive torrents, 
iuitead of sinking into the subsoil, or being stored up 
iu the vegetation. It ia alleged that the risk of drought 
aud famine has increased in many parts of India from 
this cause; and whereas the groat object of tho ancient 
native dynasties was to gec tho cultivat.or.s to ch ar iho 
jungle, the British OovCiiimont iinds a ooBtly D('pari- 
meub necessary to oonser\ j tin foi- rt.s which >iill rriijaui. 

The pasturo grounUs of the villages have aldo, to a 
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}u!' Pastures phughed up; Cattle Disease, 




brought under the plough, and the 
^cattle in many districts have degenerated from insuffi¬ 
cient food. The same number of oxen can no longer 
put the same amount of work into the soil. Terrible 
outbreaks of the cow epidemic and the foot-and-mouth 
disease sweep across Bengal, and some years ago ne¬ 
cessitated the appointment of a Cattle Plague Com- 
mission. While, therefore, the husbandman has now 
to wring a subsistence out of inferior lands which he 


would not have touched a hundred years ago, the good 
lands have deteriorated for want of manure and from 
want of rest, and tbe cattle have degenerated from lack 
of pasture. This sad description does not apply, as I 
Rhall presently show, to all India, but it represents the 
state of things in large and increasing areas whore tho 
population has outgrown the food-producing powors 
of tho land. It explains, and to some extent justilicft, 
tbe mournful forebodings of ‘those who warn us that 


our real danger in India ia not any temporary insolvency 
of the finances, but a permanent bankruptcy of tho soil. 

Of the smaller crops which tho husbandman thus 
extracts from tho soil, ho has to give a larger share 
t'j tbe landlord; for rent represents, fumluinentally, 
tho difference in value between tbe most profitable 
and tho least profitable lands under cultivation. 
This is tho economical theory, and in spite of every 
feifort at limitation by custom or law, the oconoiuical 
theory conatantly tonda to assert itself in tbe actual 


facts. As Ihn peasantry in Bengal have been forced 
back upon the poorer lands, tho natural rent of ail tho 


Rack-Rents hi Last Century and Now. 

ads has risen. A large and prosperous body of 
proprietors has grown up under our rule. Their pros¬ 
perity has resulted partly from their own good manage¬ 
ment, but chiefly from the husbandmen having been 
forced by their growing numbers to bring into tillage 
^ the inferior lands, and from the natural increase of rent 
to which that process gives rise as regards the superior 
soils. 

We may realize the revolution thus silently effected 
in the rural economy of India from two facts—a his¬ 
torical fact and a legal one. The historical fact is that 
when the English obtained Bengal in the last century, 
they found two classes of tenants—the thdrit or ^ station¬ 
ary' husbandman, with occupancy rights in the soil, 
and the jjdikdsht or floating rural population, without 
such rights. At that time, so great w^aa the surplus of 
hind, that the proprietors were glad to attract the float¬ 
ing population to their estates by giving thorn farms at 
lower rates than those paid by the stationary teiiautfi. 
Tho latter had built their own homesteads, dug wells 
or tanks, and would submit to a higher rent mthor 
than abandon their holdings, and lose tho capital and 
labour invested in them. It thus resulted that rack- 
rents, that is to say, the rents paid by tenants without 
leases or occupancy rights, were, in pai’ts of Bengal, 
lower than the vents paid by tenants with occupancy 
rights. This state of things is row roversod. Tho 
evor-incrcaping rack-rents exacted by tho landlords 
r from tho teuante without Iciiies or occ’upauoy rights 
form tho great complaint of the rural population, and 







EnJiancemmt of Beat ^mJcnown in 1793. 




tlie most difficult problems with which the 
Governmont has to deal. 

The legal fact is that the enhancement of rent^ which 
never came within the contemplation of the law-makers 
of the last century in Bengal, is now tho vital question 
of legislation. Our first attempt to ascertain and define 
the land law of Bengal is embodied in the Cornwallis 
Code of 1793. The difficulty at that time was where 
to get tenants, not how to raise their rent. Enhance¬ 
ment finds no mention in the Code. So far as can 


be inferred from the spirit of its provisions, the Indian 
Legislature seems to have assumed that the proprietors 
were thenceforward to pay the same land-tax for ever 
to the Government, and that the tenants were thenco- 
f or ward to pay the same rates of rent for ever to tho 
proprietors. But before the middle of tho present 
century, rents had been enhanced to such a degree as 
to threaten an agrarian dead-lock. It was found 
absolutely necessary to revise the land la-.v ; and LSr.O, 
the year after the oouutry passed under the Crown, is 
memorable in Bengal for the second groat Land Code. 
Bostraints upon tho enhancement of rents form the 
most important features of this Land Code of 1659. 
But in spite of its provisions, tho increase of tho poopli.> 
and tho natural operation of economic laws have led 
to a Bull further rise in rout. The peasantry re^i^ted 
by every legal iaean:i, and in some pints combiued to 
ruin tho liiudlurds by refusing to pay rout. Their 
attitude was m corfam lospucts similar to the ])osition 
of the Irish peasantry. The Indian Lusbuudiiiun has, 







A Rural Rehellion according to Law, 

a power of pacific combination, and of patient, 
passive resistance, wliicb the Irish cottei’s have not yet 
developed. The most peaceful district of Bengal, 
Pabna, was for some time in a state of agrarian revolt. 
But it was a revolt conducted, as a rule, according to 
the strict forms of law. With the exception of a few 
quite insignificant ebullitions, the husbandmen simply 
said : ‘ We shall not fight, but we shall not pay. We 
shall claim occupancy rights; and eveiy single rent, 
which yon landlords collect shall cost you a law-suit. 
This we shall contest at each stage, from tho institution 
of the plaint to the final order for selling us up, by 
every delay, appeal, and other weapon of chicanery 
known to the law. You will get your decree in tho 
long-run ; but in the meantime you will be ruined. 
For ourselves, we are as badly off as we can be, and 
it is better for us to sell our last cow to tight you in 
tho courts than to pay your rent with it.^ In Bengal, 

0 millions, or two-thirds of the whole tenantry, pay rents 
i;f less than ten Hhilliugs a year. Among such a nation 
of small cultivators, it is simply impossible to collect 
every petty rent by a law-suit, and their combination 
really did mean ruin to many of the landlords. The 
Govenimeut, while it declared ihat it would maintain 
pul)hc order, counselled private concessions. Some 
sort of compromise was arrived at, and tho Logisluturo 
..bl’iiiied a breathing-space to again consider the wboh3 
cpicstions involved. The result is a new Uind Code, the 
draft t;f whioli has just reached Knglnr.d. In this (^ode, 
the most promiucut question is again the enhancement 




The Crowded Feasantry of Bengal. 

and its provisions aro more stringent than ever 
in favour of the tenant. 

^ Where the subdivision of land among tenants-at-will 
is extreme/ write the Famine Commissioners in 1880, 
^ and in a country where agriculture is almost the only 
possible employment for large classes of the people, 
the competition is so keen that rents can be forced up 
to a ruinous height, and men will crowd each other 
till the space left to each is barely sufficient to support 
a family.’ If they relax their grasp on their holding, 
they sink into the landless class. 

Such is the state of things in Bengal, where land¬ 
lordism and great proprietors chiefly prevail. But in 
other parts of India, the British Government has 
retained the land in its own hands, as it was kept by 
tho previous native dynasties, and deals directly with 
the cultivators. Tho Government is the landlord itself, 
and it is necessary to boo how it has behaved to its 
tenants. Bengal forms tho most typical representritivo 
of the former system, and Madras is usually taken 
tho most typical representative of tho latter. But even 
in Madras, the British rulers have made over n large 
part of their territory (paying about ono-cigliih of tho 
land revenue), to private proprietors ; and my remarks 
will bo conflnod to tho remaining sevou-eighthu, which 
romaiu in tho hands of the Govermnonb. The population 
hn^ hero also increased, and the people have boon 
forced buck upon inferior soils. The figures have boon 
woibod out only for tho past quarter of a ccutui^ , that 
la, from 1853 io 1878. They show the following rosulLs. 




Government Rents lowered in Madras. 

, tlie general population was estimated at 22 
millions; in 1878, at 31 i millions,showing an increase of 43 
per cent., or nearly one-half. The cultivated land, held by 
husbandmen direct from the State, had increased fi^cm 
12 to 20 millions of acres, or 06 per cent., exactly two- 
thirds. The area of tillage had, therefore, not only kept 
pace with the increase of population, but had extended 
at a rate of 50 per cent, more rapidly. This resulted 
partly from the fact that the inferior lands, now re¬ 
claimed, could not support so large an average of people 
as the superior lauds which were already in cultivation 
at the commencement of the period. The Government 
recognised this, and has accordingly increased its rental 
only from 3 millions to 3J- millions sterling; being 
only 26 per cent., or one-fourth, while the area of 
cultivation has increased by 66 per cent. The Govern- » 
ment, in fact, has reduced its average rental over the ^ 
total area of cultivation from 5s. an acre in 1853 to ' 
3s. lOd. an acre in 1878, or over 23 per cent., say ono- ' 
fourth. According to the ordinary theory of rent, rates 
should have risen enormously dnriug that period ; and 
they have risen enormously wherever the land is 
hold by private proprietors. As regards tho Madras 
Presidency, therefore, the facts may be recapitulated 
tliUH. During tlie 25 years the area of cultivation has 
increased by 66 per cent., or two-thirds ; the population 
by 43 per cent., or nearly one-half ; and the Govci ument 
rental by only 26 per cent., or ono-fourtli ; while tlio 
average rates of rent per acre hav^e boeu actually 
veductjd by over 23 per cent., or nearly onc-fonrth, from 







No Prudential Restraints on Marriage. 




acre in 1853 to 3s. lOd. an acre in 1878. 
Instead of taking advantage of the increase of popula¬ 
tion to enhance the rental, the Madras Government has 
realized the fact that the increase in numbers means 
a harder struggle for life, and has reduced instead ot 
endhancing, according to the economic laws of rent, the 
average rates throughout its domains. 

But a crowded population of small cultivators, with¬ 
out capital, and with no restraints on marriage, every¬ 
where is, has been, and must* be, poor. Remember that 
each Hindu marries as a religious duty, and that 
marriage takes place at the close of childhood, quite 
irrespective of there being any means of subsistence for 
the young couple. That is the root of the evil. In 
districts where the soil is poor, or the rainfall uncertain, 
the people have always had to depend upon village 
money-lenders for the capital necessary to feed them 
till the next harvest. Amid the tumults of native rule, 
the usurers lent comparatively small sums. If the 
peasant failed to pay, they could not evict him or sell 
his holdiug; because, among other reasons, there 
more land than there were people to till it. Tho luitivo 
Govorument, moreover, could not afford to lose a tennnt. 
Accordingly the bankrupt peasant went on, year after 
year,, paying as much interest as the mouey-lendor could 
s(|UeozH out of him ; until the next Marhatta invasion or 
MuLammadau rebellion swept away the whole gem^ru* 
tion of usurers, and so clear*d up the account. Under 
our rule there is no chance of such relief for iiitulvent 
debtors ; and our rigid euforcouient of contracts, togothor 



\The Village Usurer in Southern India, 




increase of tlie population, has armed the 
creditor with powers formerly unknown. For the 
peasants holding under the British Government has 
become a valuable property, and he can be readily sold 
out, as there are always plenty of husbandmen anxious 
to buy in. The result is twofold. In the first place, 
the village banker lends larger sums, for the security is 
increased; and in the second place, he can push the 
peasantry to extremities by eviction, which was econo¬ 
mically impossible under native rule. 

In certain districts of Southern India, the people are 
sometimes driven by misery to take the law into their 
own hands. They kill the village usurer, or burn down 
his house with his account-books, and perhaps himself 
in it. But this offence, which was a common and venial 
one under native rule, now brings upon the perpetrators 
the inflexible arm of the British law. Of late years there 
has been an agrarian agitation in Southern India, similar 
in some respects to the agrarian agitation in Bengal. But 
in the south, where the Government as proprietor has 
granted peasant tenures, the revolt has been against the 
usurers, while in Bengal it has been against the landlords. 
In Southern India the demand is for legislative restraints 
on soiling out the husbandman for debt j in Bengal it is 
for legislative restraints on the enhancement of his rent. 

The sad result seems to be, that whether we give over 
the land to a proprietary class, as in Bengal, or kenp it 
in our own hands, as in Southern India, the struggle 
for life grows harder to largo sections of the ]»eo]'Ie. 
But those aecLioufl, although numbered by millions, fortu- 
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Food still Flentiful where Ihh Land suffices. 




lely do not make up tlie whole population. Throughout 
wide tracts where land is still plentiful^ the peace and 
security of British rule produce a permanent prosperity' 
never before reached in India. I have tried to look • 
with my own eyes into the condition of the tillers of the 
soil in almost every country of Europe, from Norway to 
the Black Sea, but I know of no peasantry so well off 
as the husbandmen in Eastern Bengal and many other 
parts of India. Yast trading classes have also been 
developed under our Government, who enjoy a degree 
of comfort which no considerable body of the people 
possessed when the country passed into our hands. 
But the comfortable classes, whether husbandmen or 
traders, keep silence. The uncomfortable classes very . 
properly make themselves heard. 

You now know what I mean by the poverty of the 
Indian people. More food is raised from the land 
than ever was raised before; but the population has 
iucroased at even a more rapid rate than the food- 
eupply. We are compelled to stand by and watch tho 
pitiless operation of economic laws, whose force no 
man can stay. Those laws decree that a population 
of small husbandraon which marries and multi plies 
irroapoctivo of the means of subsistence, shall suffer a 
oonsfaiitly increasing struggle for existence. But while 
it la important to clearly realize this evil, it is iioc(?ssary 
to calmly gauge its proportions. Nothing is more 
dangerous to a government than ignorance, and few 
things arc so ternf}<ing as half-knowlodgo. However 
groat may l)f? the prc;3sure upon Ctiriain cln .-es of the 




The Surplus Food‘Supply of India. 

India produces eacli harvest more food than 
she consumes. She exported during the last five year:, 
an average of over 23 million cwts. of food-grains alone, 
capable of feeding her whole population for ten days, or 
an additional 5^ millions of people for the entire year. 
This makes no allowance for the other edible seeds, oils, 
and condiments which she exports. We may put it 
in another way. During the past five years, India has 
sold an average of under 8 millions worth of food-grains 
to other nations. This sum is rather more than equal 
to the balance of over 7 millions sterling which she 
receives in cash for her exports ; after paying for all her 
imports, for the interest on money raised in England, 
and for all the home charges of the Government. With 
these 8 millions sterling she could, if she pleased, pay 
for another 23 million cwts. of food. In either case, wo 
find that the Indian harvest produces a surplus equal 
to tho whole consumpt of her population during ten 
days, or to tho support of an extra 54 millions of people 
during an entire year. ^ 

It may, howevur, be alleged with some truth, that if 
tho whole population ate as much as they could, this 
surplus would not exist. Tho gram exports of India 
represent uiauv hungry stomachs in India. On tho oiie 
huiid, il is incorrect to say that the Sf exports of food are 
Compulsory in order to pay for the Lngb'h charges 
of tlito Government. For tho value of tho whole lood 
export^ of Indii only slightly ('xc’ct os the 7 miliioTis 
Btorliijg which she yearly hoards in gold and bilver, 
after paying for her imports, for iuto;cat on Englirh 









^earlij Food-supply and Consmnpi of India, 

and for all liome charges of the Government. 
Those expenses would be defrayed by her other exports, 
even if she did not send out a bag of grain from her 
harbours. On the other hand, if all the poorer classes 
in India ate two full meals every day, the surplus for 
export would be much loss than at present. That 
surplus only proves that the yearly supply of food in 
India is greater than the effective demand for it. 

There is, however, another way of approaching the 
question. I have taken all the provinces for which 
returns exist, and endeavoured to find out what amount 
of food they yield per head of the population. Our 
experience in famines shows that IJ lbs. of grain a day, 
or say 450 lbs. per annum, will keep a working adult 
male in health. That allowance becomes a comfortable 
one if granted for a whole population of men, women, 
and children; supplemented as it is in the Indian home- 
BLeads, by milk, oils, condiments, fruits, vegetables, and 
occasionally fish. From the statement on the next page, 
it will be seen that in every province for which returns 
exist, tlie average produce of the local crops is over 600 
lbs. per person, while 450 lbs. is the average required 
to maintain the people in health. That table does not 
Inclinlo the acreage under other crops, which go to pay 
tho rout. Even Burma, where the peasantry have 
enough and to spare, only consumes 507 lbs. per head. 
According to tho Famine Commissioners, Burma raises 
a tMtal of H million tons, or 1087 lbs. per head. But, 
deducting exports, etc., she only consumes for ordinary 
purposes, 700,000 tons, or 507 lbs. per head. This shows 
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Enough Food for all if equally distributed. 
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one of tlie best-fed provinces in the world, where 
there is still more land then there are husbandmen to 
till it, and abundance of fish, cannot consume much more 
grain than the rate I have allowed of 450 lbs. per head. 

If, therefore, the food supply of India were equally 
distributed, there wonli be plenty for all. But, owing 
to the pressure of the increasing population on the soil, 
and the extreme subdivision of holdings, it is nut equally 
distributed. For example, of the 63 millions of Bengal, 
including the protected States, 40 millions, as nearly as 
I can estimate, are well fed; 10 millions suffer hunger 
when the harvest falls short; and 13 millions are always 
badly off—in fact, do not know the feeling of a full 
stomach except in the mango season. An acre of food 
crops produces, under ordinary circumstances, from 600 
to 000 lbs., or much more than is required to feed a man 
for a year. A Bengal peasant, holding five acres or 
upwards of land, is reckoned well off, for he can support 
an average family of four or five persons, and have 
enough over to pay his rent. But anything under two 
acres leaves a perilously small margin for a family of 
four persona. Half an acre yields about 400 lbs. of food 
in Bengal, and less in other provinces ; while the allow- 
am 0 for health and comfort is 450 lbs. per head, besides 
the rent, clothing, seed, and interest to the village 
money-lender. Now, there are 24 millions of people in 
jlongal, who live off 15 millions of acres ; and of these, 
not less than 10 millions, with 3 millions of tlio worst-off 
among the landless classes, make up the 13 millions of 
Bengal, who, notwithstanding the ample food-supply of 




The Hungry Residue of 40 Millions, 

. per head, scarcely ever lose the sensatioii of 

hunger. 

The ratio o£ the permanently hungry population is 
somewhat smaller in other provinces. Thus, while in 
Bengal two-thirds of the entire holdings pay less than 
10s. of rent, and average about 2i acres, in Bombay 
only one-third of the holdings are nnder 5 acres; whilo 
in Madras, one-half the entire holdings pay over 20s. 
rent at lower rates per acre than those current in Bengal. 
The pressure of the people on each square mile of 
Bengal is double the average pressure in Madras and 
Bombay (including Sind); the holdings are necessarily 
smaller, and the poverty is more intense. ‘ A square 
mile of land in England,’ says Mr. Cuird, ‘ highly culti¬ 
vated, gives employment to 50 persons, in the proportion, 
25 men, young and old, and 25 women and boys,^ or at 
the rate of 51 acres to 4 persona. Franco, with its 180 
persons to the square mile, is considered a densely- 
peopled country, and ten acres of plough land would be 
reckoned a small holding. ^ ell, there is not a single 
district in India with only 180 persons to tho square 
mile which is not exceedingly well off; aud not a 
Bengal peasant with ten acres to a family of ten per¬ 
sons who would not be regarded as a fortunate man. 
An acre of crop-land, under plough cultivation, sullices 
to keep a human being in comfort; but anything under 
half an acre means a struggle for life. 

The extent of tho evil may bo thus stated. Two- j 
fifths of tho people of Briiish India enjoy a prosperity 
unknown under native rule; other two-fifths Quru a fair 







The Precise dimensions of the Problem. 




^u0Kminisliing subsistence ; but tbe remaining fifth, or 
40 millions, go through life on insufficient food. It ia 
these underfed 40 millions who form the problem of 
over-population in India. The difficulty of solving it is 
intensified by the fact, that in spite of the hard struggle 
for life, their numbers rapidly increase. ^ In ten years,' 
says Mr. Caird, ^ at the present rate of growth, there will 
be 20 millions more people to feed.' 

It may help us to understand the precise dimensions of 
the problem if wo express it in figures. Mr. Caird esti¬ 
mates that the Indian population increases at the rate of 2 
millions per annum. If the lot of the people is to be really 
improved, additional supplies must be provided not only 
to feed these new mouths, but to furnish a more adequate 
diet for the already existing ones. This latter task means 
an annual increase of food sufficient to entirely feed at 
least half a million, or to double the rations of 1 million 
of tho poorer classes. In this way the lot of ten millions 
of these classes would be ameliorated in the course of 
ten years; and the condition of the whole would bo 


gradually improved in the course of a generation. I ho 
initial problem, therefore, is to increase the means of 
'uibsistence in India so as to annually feed 2i millions 
more people ; 2 millions representing the actual increase 
in numbors, and the i million representing a doable diet 
for at least a million of tho pocrer classes. Hut figures 
can ouly express ono aspect of this great social problem. 
For after providing the additional means of subsistence, 
it is noecssa-y^ if it is to amolioraio fjio coimnou lot, 
that it should reach the mouths which most urgciitiy 
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• I Three Aids towards its Solution, 

ife. Tho problem therefore is not only one of 
supply, but of distribution. 

I do not, however, agree with those who think the 
problem insoluble. The permanent cure for over¬ 
population rests with the people themselves, and 
consists in those restraints upon marriage, to which 
all nations of small husbandmen have sooner or later 
to submit. But we cannot wait till that compul¬ 
sory lesson is learned; for meanwhile, millions will 
perish. Over-population in India is the direct product 
of British rule. Wo have taken on ourselves the respon¬ 
sibility by removing the previous checks upon the 
increase of the people—checks which, however cruel, aro 
tho natural and inevitable ones iu Asia, and which take 
the place of the prudential restraints practised by tho 
peasant-farming races of Europe. We must now dis¬ 
charge that responsibility, and as our own civilised rule 
has created the dilRculty, we must meet it by tho 
resources of civilisation. Those resources may lighten j 
the pressure of tho population on the soil in threo ways,— i 
first, by withdrawing largo numbers to non-ugricultural 
industries; second, by distributing tho pressure over 
new or under-populated tracts; third, by increasing tho [ 
I>roduc0 of tho existing area of cultivation. 

Ill the first dir(3ction, sumothing has already been 
achieved. ITie new industrial life of India described 
ill tho last chapter is already fet ding millioiiB of 
mouths, and before leu years are ovci it w'ill feed many 
niilliona more. India can command the cheapest and 
niost dexterous manufacturing labuur in tho world. 

F 






development of Noyi-Agricultural Indnstru 
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5®igtand can supply tlie cheapest capital in the world. 
The household manufactures which were crushed by 
the co-operation of coal, labour, and capital in England, 
are now being revived by the co-operation of coal, 
labour, and capital in India. I believe that wo are 
there at the commencement of a period of manufacturing 
enterprise which will form an epoch in the history of 
commerce. We are also apparently on the eve of great 
mining enterprises. Apart from the gold of Southern 
India, from the tin, antimony, lead, and mineral oils of 
Burma; we only await a process for profitably smelting 
iron with coal having 15 per cent, of ash, in order to 




create a new industry. No one would have predicted 
in 18o5 that our Indian exports would rise from 20 to 
close on 70 millions during twenty-five years; and 
no wise man will now venture to predict the limits of 
the industrial development of India before the close of 
this century. But we may with safety assume that the 
commercial industries of India, for export and homo 
consumption, will distribute, in wages to the labouring 
classes and in profits to the husbandman, a yearly 
increase of a million sterling. Now those clasnos enn 
live well at the rate of £2 a year, for old and young. A 
million sterling of increased wages and peasant-profits, 
would therefore represent a comfortable subsistence for 
an annual increase of half a million of people, "f* 

In the second direction, also, something has been 
done to lighten the pressure of the people on the soil. 
The cmigi’ants by sea are indeed low, averaging only 
lb,0U0 i er annum. But there is a tendency for the 
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rfe to spontaneously spread tliemselves out to the 
less iMckly-peopled districts. We Lave only had one 
census in India, and it will not be possible to gauge the 
extent of such movements till the next census in 1S81. 
From Column IV. of the table on page 77, it will bo scon 
that a great balance exists of cultivable land not yet 
brought under the plough. This uncultivated land con- ^ 
sists of two classes,—of large blocks or even extensive ' 
tracts in sparsely peopled provinces such as Assam, the i 
Punjab, and the central plateau; and of small patches | 
of pasture, jungle; or reclaimable waste interspersed / 
among tho clasely cultivated districts. The first class 
opens up a field for migration on a large scale. Hitherto 
such migrations, although carefully watched by Govern¬ 
ment, cannot be said to have been fostered by it. A 
labour-transport department exists, but its object is to 
secure a high scale of comfort to tho coolies oi route, at 
the cost of the tea-planters, rather than to encourage 
both capitalists and labourers in tho work of tranaftrr- 
ring the population from tho overcrowded to tho under- * 
peopled 2 )roviuces. The Government is now reconsidering 
tho question in the latter aspect. The transport of labour 
has, so far, only paid for undertakings yielding a high 
return, such as tea-plauting. That industry now employs 
300,000 iiatives_, and foods about half a million; a largo 
proportion of whom have been brought from densely 
inhabited tracts to the distant tea-diatnets. 

Tho problem before Government is how to render 
labour-transport a paying enterpri.'t.e for the ^staple 
operations of husbandry. It is conceivable that suck 
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^C^IaSjpies might‘be given as would make it 
for capitalists aud land companies to found agricultural 
settlements in Assam and the Central Provinces. If the 
landholders of Bengal were thus to turn captains of 
industry, they would vindicate their position and render 
it inexpugnable. Thus, among the most thickly p^joplcd 
parts of India are Bardwd.n and Darbhangah, each of 
them held by a Mah^rdjd. The incomes of these two 
magnates are popularly reckoned to make a total of over 
lialf a million sterling. Well, if the Mah^i4j4 of Bard wan 
and the Mahdrdj^ of Darbliangah were to obtain suitable 
facilities from the Government, and to lead forth a 
colony, each from his own crowded district, by ten days^ 
easy journey to Assam or the Central Provinces, he 
would nob only add to the fortunes o£ his house, but 
would set a noble example which other great proprietors 
in Bengal would not be slow to follow. 

hJuch enterprises already yield a good profit on the 
hilly outskirts of Bengal and in marshy districts. Half 
a million of acres have been reclaimed by immigrant 
colonies in the vSundarbans during the present goui-ra- 
tion. Prom personal examination of these clearings, 
and of the reclaimed tracts in Assam, 1 am able to say 


that the task is a lighter one in the latter province. But 
it rcc|uires a capitalist, aud above all a native capitalist. 
A fakir, or spiritual person, accompanies each party to 
pray against the? tigers; and receives Is, ‘Id. per 100 
logs remov('d in SiJety. A siniph' eoclcsiaHtical polity 
of thi.^j sort is found to give contidenee and cobenmee to 
the iiDiu; n ant.-. 'J'bo Bengal laudholdcr delights to traco 
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ij Heform of the Lahoiir-Transport Laws. 

igin to so mo remote ancestor who came from the 
north and cut down the jungle. The eponymous village 
hero is still the man who dug the tank and ploughed up 
the adjacent fields. Well, the. landed gentlemen of 
Bengal have now a chance of illustrating their families, 
not by a Brahman-invented pedigree, but by themselves 
doing what they love to think that their ancestors did— 
* by founding agricultural colonies, and by giving their 
names to new districts. 

The landholders of Bengal are the class which has 
profited by the increase of population which now forms 
the great difficulty of Bengal. Many of them have a 
high .sense of their duties; many of them are at present 
apprehensive that their privileges will be curtailed. 
Whatever may be the legal basis for those privileges, 
they have no foundation in the sympathies of tboir 
countrymen ; and there is a tendency to question that 
basis among Englishmen both in India and at home. 
If the great landholders could co-operate with tho 
Government in equalizing the pressure of tho popula¬ 
tion on the soil, they would remove the principal cause 
which has ltd to their privileges being challougod. But 
Government should remember that, in such enterprises, 
the undertaker risks his capital, and the l ibourers must 
be content to risk their health. Ilithorto tho one object 
of our labour-transport law's has been to reduce tho 
Inbourer^fl risk at tho coat of tho capilulist Fifteen 
years ago, it was my duty to administer those laws iu 
tho principal seat of river-embarkation for Assam. Tho 
A( ts were framed iu favour of tho C'mHo, and I ad- 
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.red them, as I was bound to do, in favour ortho 
ne. At a later period, I had to inquire into the 
whole operation and spirit of these laws. I came to 
two conclusions—first, that labour-transport was prac- 
ticable in Bengal, not only for special industries like 
tea, but on a great scale for agricultural settlements; 
second, that if the system were to be re-organized on 
this new basis. Government must legislate with an eye 
to the money-risks of the capitalist, as well as to the 
health-risks of the labourer. 

The other class of unoccupied land consists not of 
large blocks, but of patches interspersed among closely 
cultivated districts. A glance at the table on page 77 
will show how vast an aggregate must exist of this 
class. There is, write the Famine Commissioners, 'in 
most villages, scope for a slow and gradual extension of 
cuIUvation by the breaking-up of uncultivated land; 
and outside the village areas there is an immense ex¬ 
tent which is more or less fit for cultivation.’ How 
r.ipidly tho process goes on, may bo realized from tho 
fact that tho Madras peasantry increased their cultivated 
fields from 12 to 20 millions of acres, in tho quarter 
of a century ending 1878. In truth, the process goes 
on too rapidly. I or tho cultivable waste comprises the 
pasture laud.s on which tho village herds graze, and 
tho patches of jungle on wlu’ch tho people depend for 
fuel. Now, ns we have seen, the lack of pasture and 
the nubstilullon of cow-maiiurc for firewood, aro main 
factor:: in tho cxhinstion of tho Imliau soil. 

While, thorofore, much may bo done by migration 
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tracts^ and by the tillage of waste 
patches of land, the latter process drives us back 
upon the third means of augmenting the food-supply, 
mentioned at p. 81, namely by increasing the produce 


of the existing area of cultivation. And here we are 
met at the outset by a statement ofteu repeated, and 
which the Hindu Patriot lately put in veiy pithy 


f words : ^ The native cultivators have nothing to learn ) 
so far as non-scientilic agriculture is concerned, and 
the adoption of scientific agriculture is wholly beyond, 
their means." I had the good fortune, in my youth, to! 
work during two years in the laboratory of the greatest 
agricultural chemist of that day. If the only alternative 
lay between a strictly scientific and an altogether un¬ 
scientific husbandry, I should have to concur in the Hindu 
Patriots conclusion. But the choice is not thus limited. 

I have compared the high farming of the Lothians with 
the primitive tillage of the Argyleshire glens, and I find 
that both these extremes are essentially local. The 
husbandry of England and of Europe occupies a shifting 
position between the two. One little improvement takes 
place in one district, another small change for the bettor 
in another. Every one knows that strictly scientific 
farming trebles the produce ; that a fiohl which produces 
7:10 lbs. of v/heat without manure can be made to yield 
2312 lbs, by manure. But every one also knows that 
the native of India has neither the capital nor ihe^ 
knowledge ri’quircd to attain this ree^ult. If, Iherefciu, 
the problem bofoie him was to increase his crops three¬ 
fold, I should despair of his success. But, as I shall now 
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< tlie problem is not to increase the food-supply of 
India by 300 per cent, at a stroke, but by 11 per cent, 
a year^ 


^Vheat-land in the ISTorth-Western Provinces, which 
now gives only 840 lbs. an acre, yielded 1140 lbs. in the 
time of Akbar, and would be made to produce 1800 lbs. 
in East Norfolk. The average return of food-grains 
in India shows about 700 lbs. per acre; in England, 
wheat averages over 1700 lbs. The Secretary to the 
Government of India, in its late Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, declares, Hhat with proper manuring and proper 
tillage, every acre, broadly speaking, of land in the 
country can bo made to yield .30, 50, or 70 per cent, more 
of every kind of crop than it at present produces; and 
with a fully corresponding increase in the profits of 
cultivation.' But, as I shall now show, a yearly increase 
of 1 \ per cent, would suffice. 

The food-supply of India must be augmented so as 
to allow of an annual increase of 24 millions of people. 
This rate, as explained at p. 80, will not only feed tlio 
new mouths, but will ameliorate the condition of tlio 


exi^'-ting population. Now 24 millions arc lo.s3 than 14 
per cont. of the present population, and tho present 
food-supply Is more than that population conaiiiiics. 
If, therefore, wo add per cent, yearly to the food- 
production, tho nj^ply will more than keep pace with 
tlie increased demand upon it, so for as the iutoriial 
wants of India, concerned. I ahull specify four out 
of many considerations which mtdic mo believe that, 
wilh(»ut attempting any flight^ in scieuLlfic farming. 






Yearly Loss of Ten Million Gat tie. 




possible to steadily increase tbo Indian food- 

supply to tho extent of 1 J per cent, per annum. 

The first impediment to better Iiusbandry is tlie 
fewness and weakness of the cattle. ^ Ov^er a great 
portion of tho Empire,’ writes tho Secretary to the late 
Agricultural Department in India, ^ the mass of tho 
cattle are starved for six weeks every year. The hot 
winds roar, every green thing has disappeared, no hot- 
weather forage is grown; the last year’s fodder has 
generally been consumed in keeping the well-bullocks 
on their legs during tho irrigation of the spring crops ; 
and all the husbandman can do is just to keep his poor 
brutes alive on the chopped loaves of the few trees and 
shrubs he has access to, the roots of grass and herbs 
that he digs out of the edges of fields, and the like. In 
good years he just succeeds; in bad years the weakly 
ones die of starvation. But then come tho rains. 
Within tho week, as though by magic, tho burning sands 
are carpeted with rank, luscious herbage, the cattle ivill 
eat and over-eut, and millions die of one form or other 
of cattle disease, springing out of this starvation followed 
by sudden repletion wdth rank, juicy, immature herbage.’ 
He estimates ^the average annual loss of cattle in India 
by provontablo disease’ at 10 million beasts, worth 
millions sterling. He complains that no real attempt 
has been made either to bring v'etorinary knowledge 
vrithin reach of tho pc ople, or to organii'.r a system of 
village pltinfation which \vould feed their cattle through 
the summer. 

Tho second impediment to improved husbandry; is 
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of manure. If there were more stock, there 
would be more manure, and the absence of firewood 
compels the people to use even the scanty droppings of 
their existing cattle for fuel. Under such circumstances 
agriculture ceases to be the manufacture of food, and 
becomes a mere spoliation of the soil. Forage crops, 
such as lucerne, guinea-grass, and the great stemmed 
millets, might furnish an immense weight to the acre. 
Government is now considering whether their cultivation 
could not be promoted by reducing the irrigation rates 
on green fodder crops. A system of village plantations 
would not only supply firewood, but would yield leaves 
and an undergrowth of fodder sufficient to tide the 
cattle over their six weeks^ struggle for life each 
summer. In some districts Government has land of 
il.s own which it could thus plant ; in others it is only a 
sleeping partner in iho soil. The system would have 
to be considerately organized on a legislative basis, but 
Afj*. Hume, the highest authority on such a subject, 
declares tbo system perfectly practicable. For the 
details [ reler tho reader to his valuable pamphlet on 
^ Agricultural Reform in India.^ In Switzerland, I 
found that the occupiers of alhdendsj oi* communal 
htjids, have at least in some cantons to keep up a certain 
i number of trees. It soeras a fair question whether 
; plantations ought not in many parts of India to be now 
made an incident of tho land-tenure ; they would go 
far solve the two fundamental difficulties of Indian 
agriculture—the loss of callle, and the want of manure . 

Meaiivvliih;, tho natives sot an in creasing value on 


Want of Water; Irrigation, 

The great cities are being converted from 
centres of disease into sources of food-supply. For a 
time, caste prejudices stood in the way of utilizing tlio 
niglit-soil. ^ Five years ago, ^ writes the Secretary to 
the Poona Municipality, ^agriculturists would not touch 
the poudreite when prepared, and could not be induced 
to take it away at even a nominal charge. At present 
tho out-turn of manure is not enough to keep pace 
with the demand, and tho peasants buy it up from four 
to sis months in advance.^ At Amritsar, in the Punjab, 
30,000 donkey-loads were sold in one year. A great 
margin still exists for economy, both in the towns and 
villages; but the husbandman is becoming more alive 
to the utilization of every source of manure, and his 
prejudices are gradually giving way under the stern 
pressure ot facts. 

The third impediment to improved agriculture in 
India is the want of water. ' Mr. Caird, the chief English 
authority who has inquired into the subject, believe.s 
that if only onc-tliird of tho cultivated area wen irri¬ 
gated, India would be secure against famine. At any 
rate, an extension of irrigation would alone sufiice to 
raise tho food-supply by more than per cent, during 
many yeai-h. Since India passed to the Crown, groat 
progress has been made in this direction. ^Vfoney 
has been invested by millions of pounds; 200 millions 
of acres were in 1880 under cultivation; and in the 
fivo British provinces which require it mosi, 28 per cent, 
of the area, or say oue-third, n artificially supplied with 
wjilor. Tht^se Provinces are tho Punjib, the' tSorth- 
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Oudh, Sind, and Madras, Looking to what has 
of late years been done, and to what yet remains to 
be done by wells and petty works with the aid of loans 
from the State, I think we may reckon on a vast 
increase of food from irrigation. 

I shall mention only one more means of improving 
Indian tillage. The Indian Government is the greatest 
landed proprietor in the world ; it is, I think, the only 
Government of a people of husbandmen which has no 
Agricultural Department. From the first, it concentrated 
its attention on its own share of the crops, and interested 
itself too little in their cultivation. Ten years ago. Lord 
Mayo, the only Indian Viceroy who had ever farmed 
for a livelihood, founded an Agricultural Department in 
India. But the traditions of Indian administration were 
too strong for him. His Agricultural Department soon 
became a Tlevenue Department, and before long was 
abolished. I do not think that any official deus cx 
Diachinn can bring down an avatar of steam ploughs and 
chemical manures upon India. But I watched the opera- 
tions of the late Agricultural Department, and I have 
studied the practical work done at its model farms. I 
believe it capable, by continuous effort, of slowly but 
surely effecting great improvements in Indian husbandry. 
Food production depends on three elements—labour, 
land, and capital. We have abnndanco of labour in 
India: them is still enough land if tlio population conld 
be equally distributed over it; tiud tho Govenonopt has 
unliinited cheap capital at its command, if it had only 
the knowledge 'and ‘U per vision requisite for its safo 
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[(cation to the soil. India lias entered on the inevi¬ 
table change \Yhich takes place in all countries from 
^extensive’ to ^ intensive^ husbandry, as the population 


increases. It has been my duty to find out precisely 
what amount of information exists with regard to the 


agriculture of India; and to compare that information 
with the facts which the Governments of Europe and 
* America supply on the same points. I have come to 
the conclusion that no central Government stands more 
in need of agricultural knowledge than the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and that no Government has a smaller 
stock of such knowledge within its central body. I 
rejoice, therefore, that the Famine Commissioners urge 
the re-establishment of im Agricultural Department in 


India. 

I have now set forth the problem of an increased 
food-supply for India; endeavoured to state its exact 
dimensions ; and shown that, while it demands organized 
efiorts on a groat scale, it is quite capable of solution. 
The problem, however, is not only one of supply, but of 
distribution. By ono set of efforts the food must bo in¬ 
creased; another set of efforts must secure a fair share 
of that food to the actuil tiller of the soil. In Southern 
India, as I have mentioned, the cry of the pea'^autry is 
for protection against the moncy-louders. Af^^u* a care¬ 
ful inquiry, the Government determined to re?^pon(l to 
that cry. It has practically said to the village bankers: 
'A state of things has grown up under British rulo 
which enabloR you push the cultivators, by means of 
our Courts, to extremities unknown under the native 
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and repugnant to the customs o£ India. 
Henceforth^ in considering the security on -which you 
lend money, please to know that the peasant cannot bo 
imprisoned or sold out of his farm to satisfy your claims; 
and we shall free him from the life-long burden of those 
claims by a mild bankruptcy law/ Such is the gist of 
• the Southern India Agriculturists^ Relief Act of 1879. 

It provides, in the first place, for small rural debtors 
of £5 and under. If the Court is satisfied that such a 


debtor is really unable to pay the whole sum, it may 
direct the payment of such portion as it considers that 
he can pay, and grant him a discharge for the balance. 
To debtors for larger amounts, it gives the protection 
of an Insolvency Act. No agriculturist shall henceforth 
be arrested or imprisoned in execution ot a decree for 
money. In addition to the old provisions against the 
sale of the necessary implements of his trade, no agri¬ 
culturist’s immoveable property shall be attached or 
sold in execution of any decree, unless it has been 
specifically mortgaged for the debt to which such 
decree relates. But even when it has been specifically 
mortgaged, the Court may order the debtor’s holding 
to be cultivated, for a period not exceeding seven years, 
on behalf of the creditor, after allowing a sufficient por¬ 
tion “f it for the support of the debtor and his family. 
At ttic Mud f the sevc \ years the debtor is discharged. 
If tho debtor himself applici. for relief under the lu- 
solvc'ncy clauses, the procidiiro is vs follows;—His 
moveablo property, less die impleinonts ot his trade, 
arc liabjtj tr Fide for hii debts. Hicj immovoiibl ■ pro- 
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^ov farm, is divided into two parts, one of which, 
is set aside as ‘ required for the support of the insolvent 
and members of his family dependent on him,^ while 
the remainder is to be managed on behalf of his creditors. 
But ^ nothing in this section shall authorize the Court 
to take into possession any houses or other buildings 
belonging to, and occupied by, an agriculturist.’ Village 
arbitrators or ^ conciliators’ are appointed by the same 
Act, and every creditor must first try to settle his claims 
before them. If the effort at arbitration fails, the ^ con¬ 


ciliator’ shall give the applicant a certificate to that 
effect. No suit to which an agriculturist (residing within 
any local area to which a ^ conciliator’ has been ap¬ 
pointed) is a party, shall be entertained by any Civil 
Court, unless the plaintiff produces a certificate from 
the ^ conciliator’ that arbitration has been attempted 
and failed. 

Much may be said on general principles against this 
Act, and much also may be said for it under the special 
conditions in which the South Indian peasant now finds 
himself placed. On the one hand, it gives a protection 
to the ignorant cultivator such as he practically enjoyed 
under Native rule, when the money-lender could not 
soil his holdiug, because there was more land than there 
wore husbandmen to till it. But on the other hand, 
it increases the risks in the application of capital to 
land. It secures the idle or extravagant cultivator 
from the consequence his own acts, and thus tends to 
arri'st that prof ess of riddling out the thriftless members 
of the population, which, bi wever cruel in its action, 




The Land Codes of Bengal. 

bringing the soil into the hands able to make 
the most of it. 

While in Southern India the demand is thus for 
restraints upon the money-lender^ in Bengal the cry 
of the peasantry is for protection against the landlord. 
Accordingly, in 1850, the Government practically said 
to the landholders : MVe created you as a proprietary 
body in 1793 by our own act. In doing so, we made 
over to you valuable rights which up to that time were 
vested in the Slate, but we carefully reserved the rights 
of tho cultivators. We shall now ascertain and define 
the rights of the cultivators; and wo shall settle your 
relations with thera on the basis of those rights.’ Tho 
result was embodied in the famous Land Law of 1850, 
which divided the cultivators of Bengal into four 
classes :—First, those who had held their holdings at 
the same rates since 1793, and whoso rents could not 
be raised at all. Second, those who had held their 
land at tlio same rent for twenty years, and were thore- 
foro presumed by law to have hold since 1793, unless 
the contrary was proved. Third, those who had hedd for 
twelve years. Such tenants had a right of occupancy, 
and their rents could be raised only for certain specified 
reasons by a suit at law. Fourth, those who had hold 
for less than twelve years, and were left to nlako what 
bargitiTj they could with the landlords. 

Further experience, since 1859, has taught the Govern¬ 
ment that even tlie^c provisions are inadequate to avert 
tho wholesale (mhancemont of icnt* in Bengal. It 
accordiiigly isi-ucd a Commission in 1379 to inquire into 
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e questions involved; and the report of the Commission 
has just reached England. Whatever may be the fate 
of the draft law which these folios propose, they will 
remain a monument of noble intention, able discussion 
of principles, and honest statement of the facts. The 
Commissioners of 1879, like the legislators of 1859, have 
amvod at the conclusion that a substantial peasant-right 
in the soil exists in Bengal. They would confirm all 
the rights given to the peasant by the Land Code of 
1850, and they propose to augment them. The first 
class of cultivators, who have held their land at tho 
same rates since 1793, can never have their rent raised. 
The second class, or those who have thus held for 
twenty years, are still presumed to have held since 
1703. The third class of cultivators, who have held 
for twelve years, have their privileges increased. Their 
occupancy rights are to be consolidated into a valuable 
peasantdenure, transferable by sale, gift, or inheritanco ; 
and it is proposed that all increase in the value of the 
laud or tho crop, not arising from tho agency of either 
the landlord or tenant, shall henceforth hr divided equally 
between thorn. This provision is a very important one 
in a country like Bengal, whore new railways, new roads, 
and tho increase of tho people and of trade, constantly 
tend to raise the price of tho agricultural staples. What 
political economists call the ^unearned increment,* is no 
longer to accrue to the proprietor, but is to be divided 
botweon him and tho cultivator ; so that landlord and 
tounut are hi.uccforth to bo jo’ut sharers in tho incre asing 
vuluo t)i tho laud. 
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the great changes proposed by tbe Rent Com¬ 
missioners of 1879 refer to tbe fourth or lowest class of 
husbandmen, who have held for less than twelve years, 
and whom the Land Code of 1859 admitted to no rights 
whatever. The Commissioners declare that the compe¬ 
tition for land, if unchecked by law or custom, will reduce 
‘the whole agricultural population to a condition of 
misery and degradation and they have resolved, so far 
as in them lies, to arrest this slow ruin of Bengal. They 
enunciate the principle that ‘ the land of a country belongs 
to the people of a country ; and while vested rights should 
be treated with all possible tenderness, no mode of ap¬ 
propriation and cultivation should be permanently allowed 
by the ruler, which involves the wretchedness of the groat 
majority of the community j if the alteration or amend¬ 
ment of the law relating to land can by itsolf, or in 
conjunction with other measures, ^obviate ora'emedy the 
misfortune.' 

Strong doctrino this; and very stringently do the 
Commissioners npply it. In their draft code, they 
propose a system of compensation for distuibiiuce 
whoso thorough-going character contrasts strongly with 
the mild Irish Bill which tho House of Lords rejected 
last session. The Bengal Rent Commissioners would 
accord a quasi-occupancy right to all too ants who 
have held for throo years. If the landlord demands 
an increased rent from such a tenant, and the tenant 
prefers to leave rather than submit to the ciihaiicement, 
thou the landlord must pay him, first, a substantial 
compensation for disturbance, and second, a substantial 
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^nsation for improvements* The con^pensation 
for disturbance is calculated at a sum equal to ono 
year’s increased rent, as demanded by the landlord. 
The compensation for improvements includes payment 
for buildings erected by the tenant, for tanks, wells, 
irrigation works, drainage works, embankments, or for 
the renewal or improvement of any of the foregoing; 
also for any land which the tenant may have reclaimed 
or enclosed, and for all fruit trees which ho may have 
planted. The operation of these clauses will be^ that 
before the landlord can raise the rent, he must be 
prepared to pay to the out-going tenant a sum which 


will swallow up the increased rental for several years. 

The practical result is to give tenant-right to all 
cultivators who have held their land for three years 
or upwards—that is, to the mass of the people in 
Bengal. Whether these stringent provisions become 
law remains to bo seen. For we must remember that 
the landlords havo rights as well as the tenants. But 
before tho Commissioners’ suggestions can become law, 
they must obtain tho af^sent, successively, of tho IVo- 
vincial Government of Bengal, of tho Governor-General 
iu Council, of the Indian Legislature, and finally of tho 
Socrotary of State who represents tho majority m tho 
British Parliament. At Citoh of Ihe^^c stages, the vested 
rights of tho landholders will be carefully oonsidtrod, 
and the arguments on which the proposed changes are 
based will be thr<'shed out. 

Wlido the citorls of the Indian oxocutivo are directed 
to iho increase of tlie food-.siipply, the Legidaturo is Ihua 
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i^vonnng to secure a fair share of that supply to the 
tiller of the soil. 

The analogy of the situation in Bengal to the agrarian 
agitation in Ireland, is in some respects a striking one. 
In both countries, a state of things has grown up under 
British rule which seems unbearable to a section of the 
people. In Bengal, the peasantry have fought by every 
weapon of delay afforded by the courts; in England, 
the Irish representatives afe fighting by every form of 
olistrnction possible in Parliament. In both countries 
wo may disapprove of the weapons employed; but in 
both we must admit that these weapons are better than 
the ruder ones of physical force. *In neither can the 
Government parley with outrage or crime. In both 
countries, I believe that the peasantry will more or less 
c<>mpletely win the day ; for in both, the state of things 
of which they complain is repugnant to the awakened 
conscience of the British nation. But the analo<^, 
although striking, must not be pushed too far. For on 
the one hand, the Irish peasantry has emigration open 
to it—a resource practically not available to the Bengal 
husbandman. On the other hand, the proprietary righi 
in Bengal was a gift of our own as late as 1793—a gift 
hedged in by reservations in favour of ihe peasantry, 
and conferred for the distinctly expressed purpose of 


fciccuriug tlio welfare of the people. The proprietory 
right in Ireland is the growth of ctmtnries of f-poliatifm 
and conquest. It may, perhaps, bo found poErublo to 
uc(’ord a soenru £>osition j^to the peapcniry of Bonp;al 
without injustice to the landlords. The Irish ditlicully. 
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f^gli on a smaller scale, is complicated by old 


wrongs. 

One comfort we may derive from our experience in 
Bengal. It is, that the land laws, if rightly dealt with, 
form an ordinary and a necessary subject for legislative 
improvement in countries like India and Ireland, where 
the mass of the people live by the tillage of the soil. 
The reform of the existing tenures is, therefore, a matter 
for legislation, not for revolution. The problem, alike 
in India and in Ireland, is how to do the best for the 
peasant at the least cost to the State, and with the least 
infringement of vested proprietary rights. 
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rV. THE IMAINTENANOE OP A GOVEROTIENT ON 
EUROPEAN STANDARDS OP EFPICIENOY PROM 
AN ASIATIC SCALE OF REVENUE. 


I HAVE endeavoured to explain tho real meaning of the 
poverty of the Indian people. I shall now ask attention 
to some of the difficulties which that poverty gives rise 
to in the government of the country. Men must first 
have enough to live upon before they can pay taxes. 
The revenue-yielding powers of a nation are regulated, 
not by its numbers, but by the margin between its 
national earnings and its requirements for subsistence. 
It is because this margin is so great in England that the 
English are the most taxable people in the world. It is 
because this margin is so small in India that any increase 
in the revenue involves serious difficnlties. The 34 
millions of our countrymen in Great Britain and Ireland 
pay their G8 millions sterling of Imperial taxation* 
with far greater ease than the 190 millions of British 

• Customs,20 millions j Iiilaml revenue, 48 millions: total taxation, 08- 
millioiiB. Tho revenue of Iho United Kingdom in lS80i8£81,205.05r>, 
besides i;29,247,603 of local taxation; toul, 110,613,650. 


in India, 85 . 8 c?. per head, 

in India pay an actual taxation of 35 millions. 
It may seem a contradiction in terms to say that the 
English, who pay at the rate of forty shillings per head 
to the Imperial exchequer, besides many local burdens, 
are more lightly taxed than the Indians, who pay only 
at the rate of 3s. 8d. per head to the Imperial exchequer, 
with scarcely any local burdens. But the sum of forty 
shillings per head bears a much smaller proportion to 
the margin between the national earnings and the 
national requirements for subsistence in England, than 
the sum of 3s. 8d. bears to that margin in India. In 
estimating the revenue-yielding powers of India, we 
must get rid of the delusive influence which hundreds of 
millions of tax-payers exercise upon the imagination. 
Wo must think less of the numbers and more of the 
poverty of the Indian people. 

But while anxious that the gravity of our financial 
situation in India should be realized, I do not think that 
any good can come of exaggerating it. At this moment 
we are taking less taxation from the Indian people than 
was taken by their own Asiatic rulers. The following 
table (p. 104) shows the revenues of the Mughal Empire 
from the reign of Akbar in 1593 to its practical downfall in 
1761. The figures are derived from many independent 
sources,—from returns drawn up by skilful Euglish 
oflicers of the East India Company ; from the materials 
afforded by the Native Revenue Survey', and the Mughal 
exchequer accounts; from the ropt)rts of European 
travellers; and from the financial stutemfuit of the 
Riiipiro as presented to the Afghdn conqueror, Ahmad 




Rktenues of the Mughal Empeuors at Thirteen Various Periods from 1593 to 1761, 
FROM A Smaller Area and Population than those op Bnirrsn India. 



Mughal Empcroi-s. 


Akbar, a.d. 1503, 


S „ 1504, 

3 

4 : „ IGOo, 

U I JaliAngir, 1609-11, 

1628, 

ShAh Jahiii, 1648-9, 


Aurangzcb, 1655, 

„ 1670 ? 

Iu95, 

„ 1(397, 

1707, 

Shah Alam, 1761, ^ 


Authority. 


Kinim-utl-din Ahmad ; not for all India, 
AlIo^vance for Provincial Troops (lwmf),t 

Abnl Fazl Ml-s. : not for all India, ) 
Otiicuil Documents : not for all India, j 
Indian Authorities quoted by Do Liiot, ... 

Captain Hawkins, . 

Abdul Hamfd Liihori, ... 

(IflBcial Documents, . 

Later Official Docnments, ... 

Gemelli Careri, . 

Monucci (Catron), . . ... 

Ramuais, 

Official Statement presented to Ahmad 1 
ShAh AbdAli on his entering Delhi, J 


Laud Revenue. 


nett £16,574,388 
nett 16,682,440 
nett 17,450,000 

nett 17,.600,000 
nett 22 , 000,000 
gross 26,743,970 
j nett 24,056,114 
! gross 35,641,431 
: neU 34,505,890 

nett 38‘719,400 
ncH 30,179,692 

! nett 34,506,640 


Revenue from all 
Sources. 


£32,000,000 

10 , 000 , 000 t 

nett 

£42,000,000 

nett 

56 , 000,000 

nett 

86 , 600,000 

nett 

77,438,600 


. Table is reprodnewi from Mr, Edward TbomaLS* Itnenue Jietourcef of the Mughal EinpirCf published in 1671, and has been 

rensea dv him from materials which he has (x-llectcd since tluU date, 

t ThiR IS ‘Jio lowest estimate a: which the i'a'wt or Landwohr, in contradistinction to the Royal Army, can ho reckoned.—Mr, Thomas’ 
EeoetHt £(*L%re<t c/ Mughal Ei*f ire^ p. 12. I maert the words Hfit and groet by bin direction. 



















Va^'it Iievenues of the Mughal Empire. 




r^bddli, on his entry into Delhi. One of the most 
learned numismatists of our day^ Mr. Edward Thomas, 
has devoted a treatise to sifting these materials, and I 
reproduce his results. Indeed, the diflSculty of a com¬ 
parison has arisen, not from the absence of information 
in respect to the Mughal revenues, but from want of 
exact statements regarding our own. As I pointed out 
at Birmingham in 1879, the Parliamentary Indian 
Accounts are rendered in such a form as to permit of 
the widest assertions regarding Indian taxation, varying 
from an annual total of 34 to over 60 millions sterling. 
Efforts have since then been made to remedy this, and 
a statement lately presented to Parliament exhibits the 
actual revenue and expenditure of British India during 
a series of years. 

From this authoritative statement I find that the 
taxation of British India, during the ten years ending 
1879, has averaged 35^^ millions per annum. That is 
the gross sum, as shown in the table on next page; the 
net would be less: say for purposes of easy reco»llection, 
35 millions sterling, or 3s. 8d. per hei\d. From the table 
on last page we see that in 1593, when the Mughal 
Empire was of much less exteut and much less populous 
than our own, the burdens of the people amounted, 
under Akbar, to 42 millions sterling. Captain Hawkins, 
from careful inquiries at Agra, returned the revenue of 
AkbaFs successor in 1009 at 50 millions. At the end 
of that century, wo have two separate returns for 1605 
and 1697, giving the revenues of Aurangzeb respectively 
at 80 and 77.V millions. 
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1989.70. 

j 187'3-n. 

1671.72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1875-70. 

1870-77. 

1677-78. 

1 1878-70. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 ^ 

Land , 

21,088,019 2*3,622,823 

20,520,337 i 

21,318,669 

21,037,012 

21,20tl,793 

21,603,742 

10,867,162 

10,809,667 

22,330,686 

Excise, .... 

2.263,6» 1 

1 2,374,465 

2,309,109 j 

1 2,323,788 

2,286,637 

2,316,143 

2,493,232 

2,623.045 

2,457,076 

2,610,319 

Ajset*-»ed Ta-Xfsj, . 

1,110,234 i 

2,072,025 

825,241 

680,139 

20,136 

2,747 ! 

1 610 

310 

80,110 

900,020 

Provincial Rataa, 






... 


... 

338,604 

2,638,836 

Customs, .... 

2.429,185 

2,610.789 

2,576,990 

2,653,890 

3,628,495 

2,078,479 : 

2,721,389 

2,483,345 

2,622,296 

2,320,661 

Salt. 

j 

6,668,707 

6,106,280 

6,966,696 

6,166,630 

6,150,662 

6,227,301 

6,^4-4,416 

6,304,658 

0,‘460,082 

6,941,120 

Stamps, . , . , j 

2,379,310 

2,510,316 

2,476,333 

2,608.612 i 

2,699,936 

2,768,043 1 

2,835,368 

2,838,023 

2,093,483 

3,110,640 

Total, . . £. I 

35,149,106 

86,296,698 

34,733,605 j 

36,680,628 ,34,823,778 '36,809,605 !35,798,066 

34,007,188 34,727,217 j 

40,807,911 


Total for Ten Years enduig 1670, .... £357,SM,242 

Deduct Ilcfaiidf*, Drawbacks, and adjusting Payments, as 

lier Parliamentary Statement, .... 4,379,234 


Taxation for 'i'en Years ending 1870, .... £353,016,008 

Yearly Arera.^^o,.£35,301,500 
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examine the items in the Mughal accounts, we 
find tlie explanation of their enormous totals. The land 
tax then, as now, formed about one-half of the whole 
revenue. The net land revenue demand of the Mughal 
Empire averaged 25 millions sterling from 1593 to 1761; 
or 32 millions during the last century of that Empire, 
from 1055 to 1761. The annual net land revenue raised 
from the much larger area of British India during the 
ton years ending 1879, has been 18 millions sterling 
{grossy 21 millions). But besides the land revenue there 
were under our predecessors not less than forty imposts 
of a personal character. They included taxes upon 
religious assemblies, upon trees, upon marriage, upon 
the peasant's hearth, and upon his cattle. How severe 
some of them were, may be judged from the Poll Tax. 
For the purposes of this tax, the non-Muhammadan 
population was divided into three classes, paying respec¬ 
tively £4, £2, and £l annually to the Exchequer for 
eaoh adult male. The lowest of those rates, if now 
levied from each non-i^rusalm^n mule adult, w )uld alone 
yield an amount exceeding our whole Indian taxation. 
Yet, under the Mughal Empire, the Poll ‘J’ax was only 
one of forty burdens. 

We may briefly sum up the results as follows. Under 
the ^lughal Empire from 1593 to 1761, the Imperial 
demand averaged about 60 millions sterling a year. 
During the past ten years ending 18/9, the Imperial 
taxation of British India, with its ^.'ar larger population, 
uvoragod 35 millions. Under the ^Inghal Empire, tho 
ln,nd tax between 1655 and 1761 averaged 3:^ million:.'. 


Unglish Taxation of India 

Britisli Empire^ the net land tax has, during 
the past ten years, averaged 18 millions. 

Not only is the taxation of British. India much less 
than that raised by the Mughal emperors, but it com¬ 
pares favourably with the taxation of other Asiatic 
countries in our own days. The only other Empire in 
Asia which pretends to a civilised government is Japan. 

I have no special acquaintance with the Japanese 
revenues; but I find from Grerman writers that over 

II millions sterling are there raised from a population 
of 34 million people, or deducting certain items, a taxa¬ 
tion of about 6s. a head. In India, whero we try to 
govern on a higher standard of efficiency, the rate of 
actual taxation is 3s. 8d. a head. 

If, instead of dealing with the imperial revenues as 
a whole, we concentrate our survey on any one Province, 
wo find these facts brought out in a still stronger light. 
To take a single instance. After a patient scrutiny 
of tho records, I found that, allowing for the change 
in the value of mone}^, tho .ancient revenue of Orissa 
represented eight times tho quantity of tho staple food 
which our own revenue now represents.* The native 
revenue of Orissa supported a magnificent court with 
a crowded seraglio, swarms of pri(?sts, a largo army, 
and a cofjtly public worship. Under our rule, Orissa 
does little more than defray the local cost of pi'o tec ting 
person and property, and of its irrigation works. In 
Orissa, tbc lUjiVs share of the crops amounted, with dues, 

♦ Tt.« ovidouno on wliicli thcd j etatoinenta we baaod, wn'i publialiod in 
Diy vol. i. pp. 3li3-329 : Smith, KMor, fee C j. 1S72. 







much Lighter than the Native Systems, 




per cent,, atld the mildest Native Governments 
demanded 33 per cent. The Famine Commissioners 
estimate the land tax in the British Provinces ^ at from 
3 per cent, to 7 per cent, of the gross out-turn.^ Ample 
deductions are allowed for the cost of cultivation, the 
risks of the season, the maintenance of the husbandman 
and his family. Of the balance which remains. Govern¬ 
ment nominally takes one-half; but how small a pro¬ 
portion this bears to the crop may bo seen from the 
returns collected by the Famine Commissioners. Theii* 
figures deal witli 176 out of the 191 millions of our 
Indian fellow-subjects. These 176 millions cultivate 
188 millions of acres, grow 331 millions sterling worth 
of produce, and now pay 18^ millions of land revenue. 
While, therefore, they raise over £1. IBs. Od. worth of 
produce per acre, they pay to Government under 2s. of 
land tax per acre. Instead of thus paying 5^ per cent, 
as they do to us, they would under the Mughal rule 
Luvo been called upon to pay from 33 to 50 per cent, 
of the crop. The two systems, indeed, proceed upon 
entirely different principles. Thi Native Governments, 
write the Famine Commissioners, often taxed the laud 
‘ to the extent of taking from the occupier the whole 
of the surplus’ ^ after defraying the expenses of culti¬ 
vation.’ The British Government objects to thus 
* swooping off the whole margin of profit 

What bci omos of tho snrjilus which our Covornmeut 
declines to take r It g'on to feed an (mormou. ly 
increased jmpnlation. Tho tax-gatherer now leaws ao 
largo a margdn to the huibLiudman, that the province 
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Fiscal Ojjpressioiis of the Mughals, 



iengaly for example, feeds three times as many 


mouths as it did in 1780, and has a vast surplus of 


produce, over and above its own wants, for exportation. 
^ In the majority of Native Governments,’ writes the 
greatest living authority on the question,* ‘ the revenue^ 
officer takes all ho can get; and would take treble tlie 
revenue we should assess, if he were strong enough to 
exact it.^ In ill-managed States, the cultivators are 
relentlessly squeezed : the difference between the Native 
system and ours being, mainly, that the cultivator in a 
Native State is seldom or never sold up, and that he is 
usually treated much as a good bullock is treated; i, e., 
ho is left with enough to feed and clothe him and his 
family, so that they may continue to work.’ John 
Stuart Mill studied the condition of the Indian people 
more deeply than any other political economist, and 
he took an indulgent vdew of Native institutions. His 
verdict upon the Mughal Government is that, ^ except 
during the occasional accident of a humane and vigorous 
local administrator, the exactions had no practical 
limit but the inability of the peasant to pay more.’ 

Throughout British India, the landed classes pay 
revenue at tho rate of 5s. Gd. per head, including the 
land Bix for their farms, or Is. Od. without it. Tho 
trarliug classes pay 3s. 3J. per head; the artisans, 28.— 
equal to four days’ wages in tho year ; and tho agricul- 

* Mr, Alfred Ljall G. B., formerly Govornor-Gcuoral’s Agent iu Buj- 
pntuna, and now Foreign Secretary to tUo Government of India / quetod 
ill tho De»iia*oii of tho Guveruor-Oenera] in Conucil to tho Secretary of 
Stttto, bth J uno ISSO. * Conditioa of India/ Blue Book, pp. 30-37. 
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ibourers, Is. Sd. The whole taxation^ iucluding 
Government rent for the land, averaged, as we have 
seen, 3s. 8d. per head, during the ten years ending 1879. 
But the Famine Commissioners declare that ‘ any native 
of India who does not trade or own land, and who 
chooses to drink no spirituous liquor, and to use no 
English cloth or iron, need pay in taxation only about 
sevenpenco a year on account of the salt he consumes. 
On a family of three persons, the charge amounts to 
Is. 9d., or about four days^ w^ages of a labouring man 
and his wife.’ 

The weak point of our financial position in India is 
not that we take more from the people than their Native 
rulers did, but that what we take barely suffices for the 
cost of our administration. Each petty provincial prince 
under the Mughal Empire spent as much on his per¬ 
sonal pomp and luxury, as now suffices for all the 
expense of the British Viceroy of India and his Council. 


But our Government, although less magnificent, rusts 
upon j. more costly basis. For the treasures, wliich 
under the Mughal dynasties were concentrated upon the 
palaces and harems of the rulers, are by us scattered 
broadcast in securing protection to the ruled. No 
previous Government of India ever kept up an army on 
such a scale of efficiency as to render invasion and 
piratical dovahtatiou iiupoadible from without, and to 
absolutely put down inturnocino wars and the predatory 
nations within. Those invasions and doprudatious ruined 
thousands of Ljuiestc.ids every year. But the idea of. 
such an army, paid like ours from tuo imperial ex- 
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quer, would have been dismissed as an impossible 
dream by the most powerful of the Mughal emperors. 
Well, we keep up such an army, and it does its work at 
an average cost of 1 s. 8d. a head of the Indian popula¬ 
tion. This may seem a moderate sum. It is not one- 
twentieth part of the 403. per head paid by the popula¬ 
tion of the United Kingdom; but it represents nearly 
one-half of the whole actual taxation which wo take 
from the Indian people. No Native dynasty ever at¬ 
tempted to develop the resources of India by a network 
of communications. Some of the emperors constructed 
great military highways, but the idea of systematically 
opening out every district of India by commercial trade- 
routes, by roads, railways, and navigable canals, is a 
purely British idea. The outlay ^vill reimburse the 
Indian tax-payer a hundredfold, but meanwhile tho 
railways alone have saddled him with a debt of 120 
millions sterling ; while many public works are prolitable 
rather by their indirect consequences on trade or agri¬ 
culture, than^by any direct yield to the revenues. 

No Mughal emperor ever mapped out India for 
judicial purposes, assigning to each small district a 
court of justice maintained from the Imperial ex¬ 
chequer. Tho district records show that when we 
obtained tho countiy, tho people had simply to sottlo 
their dispulos among themselves ; vrhich the landholders 
did very prolitaLly by bands of luilndls or club-men, 
and tho. peasantry with the aid of trial by ordeal, the 
divining rod, and boiling oil. Where a law ollicor 
existed in tho rural districts, ho was not a salariod 




in Troiecting and Developing India, 

Aving liis monthly pay from the Treasury, 
and watched by superior courts, but a mere seller 
of -decisions dependent for his livelihood on the pay¬ 
ments of the litigants. The police of the Mughal 
Empire were an undisciplined, half-starved soldieiy, 
who lived upon the people. The officer in charge of 
the local troops was also the chief magistrate of his 
district; and the criminal courts of the East India 
Company long retained their old Mughal appellation 
of the Eaujduri, or ^ army department.’ The idea of 
prison as a place of reformatory discipline never entered 
the minds of these soldier-magistrates. Our early 
officers found the Muhamrnodan jails crowded with 
wretched men whose sole sentouco was ' to remain 
during pleasure,’—a legal formula which, translatetl 
into honest English, meant until tho harpies of the 
court had squeeted the prisoner’s friends of their 
uttermost} farthing. The prisons themselves were 
ruinous hovels, whose inmates had to be kept in 
stocks and fetters, or were held down flat under bam¬ 
boos, not on account of Ihoir crimes, but, to use the 
words of an official report of 1792, Miecause from the. 
inseenrity of tho jails, the jailor had no other means 
of preventing their escape.’ No ^Mughal emperor ever 
conceived the idea of giving public instvuctioii as a 
vState duty to all hia subj( rta. He miidit raise a 
marble mosque in honour of (.‘ ' I and liim: U, lavi *h 
millious oil a favourite lady’s tomb, or grant laud.^ to 
IciTued men of his own religion ; but tho ln>k of 
educating tho whole Indian people, rich and poor, 
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The Fabric of a Givilised Government, 

ver race, or caste, or creed, was never at¬ 
tempted. 

In these, as in other departments, the English have 
had to build up, from the very foundations, the fabric 
of a civilised government. The material framework for 
such a government, its court-houses, public buildings. 


barracks, jails, hospitals, and schools, have cost not 
less than a hundred millions sterling. But the revolu¬ 
tion in the inward spirit of the administration has 
involved a far greater and more permanent expenditure 
than this reconstruction of its outward and material 
fabric. We have had to re-organizc a government, 
conceived in the interests of the pomp and luxury of 
the few, into a government conceived in the interests 
of the well-being and security ot the mauy. The vast 
outlay thus involved ma}" bo realized from three items 
—justice, police, and education. As regards the dis¬ 
pensing of justice, rnial tribunals, maintained by tho 
State, scarcely existed when we obtained tho country 
in the last century. One of tho earliest acts of tho 
East India Company was to create such tribunals. 
Well, I have takeu six districts at liazard from my 
>Statistical Account of Bengal, and I find that tho 
C ompany allowed about tho end ot the last century 
It) courts of justice for these six districts. Tho Queen’s 
Government of India in 1870 mair»tained 161 courts of 
justice in those six districts. The demand for acce.ssible 
lusticc cnn.-:tantly becomes more exacting. Thus, in 
eight districts, for which in 1850 tho Company allowod 
176 courts of instico, 288 courts Lad to be provided in 


•I Cost of Jmtice, Police, Education. 

and furtlier additions have since been made. 
Justice has been brought very near to the door of 
the peasant. But it has cost the Government many 
millions sterling to do so j and the gi'oss outlay has 
risen from under If millions in 1857, during the last 
year of the Company, to over millions during the 
present year 1880, or twofold. 

The police of India has, in like manner, been com- 
' pletely re-organized since the Government passed under 
the Crown. The general force was reconstructed on a 
new basis by Act V. of 1861. The Muhammadans 
bequeathed to us in the previous century a police which 
I have described from the manuscript records as an 
enormous ragged army who ate up the industry of the 
province.'* Tlie Company had improved this police so 
far as to spend a million sterling upon it in its last 3 ^enr, 
1857. The rc-organized police of India no\v costs, in 
1880, a gross sum exceeding 2\ millions sterling, or 
more than twofold. As regards education, no system 
of public instruction existed either under the Mughal 
emperors or nuder the Bast India Company. Sii 
Charles Wood’s jnstly famous despatch, which laid 
the foundation of the enlightenment of India, was only 
penned in 1854. The Company had not time to give 
effect to that despatch before it.-? rule disappeared ; and 
the vast system of public instruction which is now 
educating two millions of our eastern fellow-sul>jccts, 
is the work of the Queen's Government in India. Tt is 
a noble work, but it has cost money. In going ovei 
♦ ^4nrtcils of Eiinil licnjalp 6ih cdt p. 835. 






Outlay on Administration douhled. 

-^feS^ems of Indian expenditure, tie single one wLicli I 
find steadily increases from year to year is the expendi- 
ture on education. It now exceeds a gross sum of a 
mdhon sterling per annum from the Imperial revenues, 
with perhaps double that sum from fees and local 
sources. I cite only three examples of the increased 
cost of a Government conducted according to European 
standards of efficiency, but. from those three items you 
may not unfairly judge of the increased cost of every 
other department. 




Take Justice, Police, and Education, and you will find 
that the East India Company in 1857 gave le.<=s than 3 
millions worth of these commodities to its subjects in 
the last year of its rule, while the Queen’s Government 
now spends a gross sum of nearly 7 millions sterling 
upon them. No one will grudge a rupee of the extra 
4 mdhons sterling thus spent in educating the people of 
India, in jirotecting their persons and property, and itl 
hearing their complaints. Nor, I think, can any of us 
grudge another large item of oxpendituiv, almost un- 
icnown in the time of the Company, but which is now 
i-.tiiii.itod at no. annual charge of IJ millions sterling, 
namely, the relief of the peasants y during f.ominc. The 
' ^avo Huddeiilj applied nur own English 

I eas of what a good government should do, lorn. 

counlry whore the p.-ople pay not onc-tciitli 
per head <J the English rate of taxation. It is ..asy 
to govern niciontly al a cost of forty shillings per 
head as in Lii,;l.md; but tho prcblnm in India i i how 
to attain the tamo standard of efficiency at a co.st of 
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JEow to meet the Outlay; Betrenchnents. 

'^srid. a head. That is the sum in proportion which 
one finance minister after another is called to work 
out. Every year the Indian finance minister has to 
provide for more schools, more police, more couits, 
more hospitals, more roads, more railways, more canals. 
In short, every year he has to spend moro money m 
bringing up the Indian administration to the English 
standard of efficiency. The money is well spent, bnt it 
has to be found, and there are only two ways by which 

a finatiCG minisiGr can find it. 

Ho must either cut down existing expenditure, oi he 
must increase the taxation. As a matter of fact, the 
finance ministers of India have done both. Dimng tho 
twenty-two years since Iiyha passed to the Crown, 
they have abolished one highly-paid place after another. 
Under the Company, tho civil and military services 
of India were regarded as roads to an assured fortune. 
Those services now yield very little more than suffices 
for a man to discharge the duties of the position in which 
he may bo placed. While the higher salaries have been 
curtailed or lopped off, the purchasing power of money 
has decreased, and tho Indian qivilian or soldier now 
looks forward to scarcely anything besides his hard- 
earned poosion afti;r a service of 25 to o5 jears. Of 
that pension, tho civilian is compelled by Goverumont 
to coutributo fully one-half by monthly subscriptions 
throughout his service. If be dies, his subscriplious 
lapse; and it is estimated that the nominal pemion 
of CIOOO a year paid to covonanted .ivil serviviits, 
represents a net oulluy to Goverunient of under ±.100 
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Es^tended Employment of Natives 

^ • i his cutitiiig down of high salaries is j>6r- 

fecfcly justified by the modern conditions of Indian 
service. India is much nearer to England than it was 
under the Company. An Indian career no longer 
means a life-long banishment, and Indian officers can¬ 
not now expect to be paid for the miseries of an exile 
which they no longer endure. 

I myself believe that if we are to give a really efficient 
administration to India, many services must be paid for 
at lower rates even than at present. For those rates are 
regulated in the higher branches of the administration 
by the cost of officers brought from England. You 
cannot work with imported labour as cheaply as you 
can with native labour, and I regard the more extended 
employment of the natives not only as an act of justice, 
but as a financial necessity. Fifty years ago, the natives 
of India were not capable of conducting an administra¬ 
tion according to our English ideas of honesty. During 
centuries of Mughal rule, almost every rural officer was 
paid by fees, and every official act had to be purchased. 
It is difficult to discriminate between fees and bribes, 
und r.uch a system was in itself sufficient to corrupt the 
whole adminiotratioD. It has taken two generations to 
CT.'idicaLo this old taint from the Native official mind. 
Dut a gfiioration has now s}>ruDg up from wdioso minds 
it has been eradicated, and who are therefore iiUe-d to 
take a much larger share in the administration than tlio 
Hindus of fifty years ago. I belicvo that it will bo 
imporisiblo to deny them a larger share in tho adminis¬ 
tration. Thoro aro departiaenis, conspicuously thoso of 
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at the Native Rates of Pay, 
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and Justice, and Finance, in which the natives will 
more and more supplant tlie highly-paid imported 
officials from England. There are other departments, 
such as the Medical, the Customs, the Telegraph, and 
tho Post Office, in which the working establishments now 
consist of natives of India, and for which the superintend¬ 
ing staff will in a constantly-increasing degree bo also 
recruited from them. The appointment of a few natives 
annually to the Covenanted Civil Service will not solve 
the problem. By all moans give the natives every 
facility for entering that service. But the salaries of 
the Covenanted Service are regulated, nob by the rates 
for local labour, but by the cost of, imported officials. 
If we are to govern the Indian people efficiently and 
cheaply, we must govern them by means of themselves, 
and pay for tho administration at the market rates for 
native labour. 


We must, however, not only realize this great change 
which has taken placo in the native standard of official 
morality, we must also loalizo tho great chango which 
has taken place in thophyfu'cal aspects of administration. 
Fifty years ago, distance played a much more importnut 
part ill tho gorernment of the country than it can now 
bo allowed to play. Ecteh district was as far separated 
fiorrt Its neighburirs as tho throe Presidencies are now from 
one uuoUier; and tho three Prowere practiiMly 
different countiif s,requiringeompletel 3 ’'dibtinctestabliMh- 
incuts for their adniini-^fration. Raihvays and steam- 
bouLb have now drawn every part of ludia closer togethfT, 
and rendered it possible to control the whole with a 
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Economies in Army Organization, 

superinteudiijg staff. For example, tlie troops 
in each of the three Presidencies bad to be organized as 
separate armies. This means that there are not only 
three Commanders-iii-Chief in India, but three head¬ 
quarters’ establishments, three Adjutanta-General, three 
Quarter-Masters G-eneral, three Surgeons-General, etc., 
each with his own separate establishment of supervision, 
and his own separate budget of expenditure. This largo 
outlay was unavoidable when Madras and Bombay wore 
70 days’ march distant from Bengal. But Bombay is 
now only a CO hours’ railway journey from Calcutta, and 
steamers leave the Hugh almost daily for Madras. Tho 
telegraph connects every part of India, and flashes news 
in half an hour which formerly would have taken weeks 
in transmission. The necessity for separate headquarters’ 
establishments for each of the three Presidencies is, therc- 
foro, becoming a thing of the past, and economies are 
now proposed by tho Indian Army Commission in this 
respect. 

But while reductions can thus be effected both in tho 
civil administration by the larger employment of natives, 
and in tho military expenditure by ru-oi*^anizing tho 
three armies in accordance with tho altered physical 
facta of the country, such reductions will not olono 
suffice to meet tho constivnt1y-increasing demands for 
expenditure. I have shown how tho cost of Police, 
Justice, and Education have more than doubled smeo 
the last year c T tho Company in lo57. I'ho civil ad¬ 
ministration, as a whole, discloses an equal increase; 
and, in spite of reductions in oci laiu doparimeuts. Las 
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T5scu from 7i inillioDs sterling in 1857 to 13J millions 


net in 1880, The Sinne causes which have led to this 
increase of expenditure in the past 23 years, will compel 
a yet further increase in the next 20 years. Wo now 
educate 2 millions of pupils iu our Indian schools. 
Before the end of the century, I hope we shall be edu¬ 
cating 4 millions.* For every square mile now protected 
by irrigation works, there will then be nearer two square 
miles. For every native doctor and schoolmaster, there 
will probably be three. Ko severity of retrenchment in 
the civil expenditure, no re-organization of the military 
establishments, will suffice to meet the outlay thus in¬ 
volved. In India there is a necessity for a steadily increas¬ 
ing revenue, and there is no use in shirking the fact. 

How is the additional revenue to bo raised ? Indian 
finance ministers have already answered this question. 
They have shown that it is possible, through the agency 
of local government, to increase the revenue by meaus 
which they would have found it difficult, aud perhaps 
dangerous, to enforce as parts of nn Imperial central 
policy. A great department of Provincial Finance has 
thuc been created since the country pass^nl to the (’’rown, 
and now yields a revenue of several millions. As the 
local doinand.>i for improvements in the udaiinistmli jh 
increase, these demands >\iU be met to J^iuc extent by 
local taxation. A tax is a tax, however it may bo 
levied; but iu India, as in Ihigland, itp,'s:'«ible to do 
by local rates whu. it would be very dinicult to d by a 
general import. In Ibis w.iy, loc.d gnvt'rnru^ ?*u iu India 


Ill tlio number wa 
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\ y • I Taxation by Local Government, 

\5jms^ta)ned an importance wbicli no one would hare 
ventured to predict twenty years ago, and may, before 
twenty years are over, hare become a financial necessity. 

While additional resources may thus be hoped for 
from local taxation, the Imperial revenues have not 
stood still. Many of their items increase from natural 
causes. Thus, the land revenue has risen from under 
15 millions in 1857 to 18J millions net in 1880. As 
the population multiplies they consume more salt, more 
excisable commodities of every sort; and as the trade 
of the country develops, the revenue from stamps and 
miscellaneous items increases with it. The revenues of 
India are by no means stationary, but they do not 
augment with the same rapidity as tho increased 
demands upon them. Under the Company, almost the 
whole revenues were supplied by indirect tar ation; 
tho Queen's Government has been forced to introduce 
direct taxation. Forty years ago, a permanent income- 
tax would have been regarded as a cruel and an 
unrighteous impost by the British nation. In Englaud, 
we have only learned to bear an income-tax by^ slow 
degrees. Year after year, <uir fathers were assuvc'd 
tliat the iucomo-tax was only temporary: v/e ii.ivo 
been constrained to recognise it as one of tho most 
perrnaiM ut items in our imtioniil revenue. Tho Indian 
peopl<" are now learning tho same lesson with iMpiul 
diiliciilly. Pweiny y<‘nrs ng<>, tho income-tax was 
introduced into India as a purely tenipo»’nry measuro. 
Its temporary chai neter has ngaivi und age in been re- 
ftSKoried; vartons di ^guisea have boon Biibstitutcd for it; 






Direct Taxation nov^ established. 
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has now become an established source of Indian 
revenue. It is an unpopular tax everywhere^ but it 
is especially unpopular in India, where the average 
income is very small; and where the lower officials, 
through whom such a tax must be levied, still lie under 
suspicion of corrupt practices. I believe it is possible to 
free that taxation from much of its present unpopu¬ 
larity. For its vexatiousuess has to a large extent 
proceeded from its temporary character, and from the 
necessity of a fresh inquisition into the private affairs 
of tho people on each occasion of its renewal. You 
cannot expect a host of native underlings to be very 
honest, when they know that their employment will 
cease in a few years. But while something may bo 
done to render the income-tax loss unpopular, tho faot 
remains that the people of India are now brought face 
to face with direct taxation. 

It may be said that, after all, we take much less 
revenue than the Native dynasties did. Suivly, if tho 
State demands averaged CO millions sterling during the 
tumultuous centuries of tho Mughal Empire, the country 
could bo made to pay the same amount under our 
peaceful rule. Ye* the actual taxation during tho ton 
years ending 1870 has averaged just 35 millions, and 
at the present moment, including tho new Provincial 
Bates, it stands at 10 millions. If wo wore to levy tho 
80 millions of taxation which Auraiigzeb demamhul, 
India would 1 c, fiuaucially, tho most prosj'.orous country 
in the world. But sho would be, morally and socially, 
tho Tni.Heiahlu. Tho Mughal Jimpiro wrung its 





A Poor People means a Poor 'Government, 
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revenue out of the people by oppressions wliicli no 
English minister would dare to imitate. The technical 
terms of the Native revenue system form themselves a 
record of extortion and pillage. Among the Marhattas, 
to collect revenue and to make war was synonymous. 
Better the poverty of the British Government of India 
than the Imperial splendours of the Mnghals, or the 
military magnificence of the Marhattas, reared upon the 
misery of the peasant. In a country where the people 
are poor, the Government ought to bo poor: for it 
must either be poor or oppressive. The poverty of the 
Indian people lies at the root of the poverty of the 
Indian Government. 

No financial dexterity will get rid of this fundamental 
fact. I sometimes see devices proposed for making the 
Indian Government rich without rendering the Indian 
people miserable. One of the latest is to relax the so- 
called rigidity of our finance. This means that wo are 
to calculate the cost of administration over a period of 
twenty years, and to allow the annual collections to 
fiuciuatu according to the harvests ; relaxing, w'hen noces- 
sary, tin; demand for individual years, and apic.ading 
tho deficit over the whole period of twenty ycaid. Such 
a system la irapracticable, for two distinct reasons. la 
the fil'dplace, tho lax-payor would never know exactly 
how mucli he would l.avo to pay in any year. Hew nuc- 
collecting in India would ro^olvo itself int(^ an uunurd 
wrangle bo^ weeu tho Governuient olficera aud tlic people. 
This was tho state (d ihiugs under the Mugiial Empire. 
The peasant proto*sicd atid cried out; tho revonne-ofilcer 





The ^ Ricjiditif of Indian Finance, 




red and squeezed ; and tlie victory rested with the 
most clamorous on the one side, or with the most pitiless 
on the other. But even after the annual wrangle was 
over, there would still be an annual necessity of collect¬ 
ing the balance of previous years. It would simply be 
impossible to collect such balances without the severities ■ 
which disgraced the early days of the Company, when ic 
took over tho Native revenue system and administered 
by Native officers. The second objection to relaxing 
the uniformity of the yearly demand, arises from the 
fact that it would be impossible to vary the uniformity 
of the yeaidy expenditure. Punctuality in defraying tho 
charges of Government involves, alsp, punctuality in 
realizing its revenues. Under the Mughal Empire, as 
under tho Turkish Empire at present, no large class of 
officials ever expected to receive i-egular salaries. TJ^oy 
got their pay when they could, and those who threatened 
loudest got most. When tho Treasury ran dry, tho 
officials could always fall back upon tho pliiudor olf tho 
people. Tlu.i irrogularity of payment was so deeply 
impressed upou tho Native rovonuo system, that years 
after the Company took over Bengal, it ordered as a 
matter of course, during a time of linancial difficulty, 
that all payments from the Treasury should bo suspondod, 
except tbe cost of dieting the p>risonor8 and the rewards 
for killing tigers. If tho Govermiiont of India wore now 
to got six months into arrears with the payment c f its 
servants, it would open the old d* • d-gatt3 of official 
extortion, bribery, and fee-levying which it has Lakon a 
hundred years of honest rule to dam up. iugid puuctu- 
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The Conflict of Equality with Caste. 

paying one’s debts is only possible by means of 
rigid punctuality in collecting one’s dues. Apart from 
tb<3 evils of constant borrowing to meet current outlay, 
incident to such a plan of relaxing the current taxation, 
it would strike at the root of the first essential of a good 
rerenue system; namely, the certainty which each man 
has, as to the amount which he can be called to pay. In 
place of a regular demand from the tax-payers and 
regular salaries to the public servants, it would substitute 
an annual wrangle with the tax-payers, and an annual 
scmmblo among the officials. 

The rigidity of our Indian system of finance is only 
one of many difficulties which a Government that tries 
to do right has to encounter in India. Such an ad¬ 
ministration is based upon the equality of all its subjects ; 
it has to work among a people* steeped in the ideas of 
caste and of the inurinality of races. [ shall cite onlv 
two illustrations. Twenty-five years ago we were told 
that railways could never pay in India, because no man 
of rcjspectablo position would sit in the same carriage 
with a man of low caste. Wo open our scliools to all 
our Indian subjects, of whatever creed or birth. The 
Hindu-*, with their practical genius for adapting them¬ 
selves to facts around thorn, have prospered by a 
frank uccoptance of this sj.stem of education. But the 
upper clr ..cs of the Muhammadans, with their pride of 
race and disdainful creed, have stood aloof, and cu fail 
to qualify them iclves for the administration of a country 
wliicb nut long ago they ruled. Ten years ago, in my 
Indiiyn I pointed out that among *118 gazetted 







le Musalmdm oii^sted from Fiihlic Employ 




Native officers in Bengal, 341 were Hindus, while 
77 were Muhammadans, The Government took 
measures to remedy this inequality, and went so far as 
to supplement its general system of public instruction 
with sectarian schools and colleges for Muhammadans. 
But tho Musalmdn still isolates himself, and out of 504 
similar appointments now held by natives, only 53 are 
filled by Muhammadans. This practically means that 
while one-third of tho population of Lower Bengal are 


Musalmd^ns, only one-tenth of the Government patronage 
falls to them; the other nine-tenths arc monopolized 
by tho Hindus. It thus follows that a system of edu¬ 
cation based upon the equality of the subject results 
in the practical exclusion of a large section of tho 
population from public employ. 

You will now uuderatand how unsafe are those giiidos 


who see only the aiionrilies of our rule without having 
penetrated into their causes. Such writers tell you that 
the people of India are very poor, therefore they con¬ 
clude tho Governmoiit is to bhinn*. 1 also tell you that 
the people of India are very poor, because tho population 
lias increased at such a rate as to outsti ip, in some 
parts, tho food-producing powers of tlu^ laud ; because 
every square milo of Bengal has now to support three 
times as many families as it had to support a hundred 
yours ngo; because every square milo of Briti^-h India, 
dodiictiiig tho outlying provinces of Burma and 4ssam, 
na.; to feed nearly threo times as many in43uths as each 
.’i'^uare mile of tho Nolivo iStates. buoh writers loll y‘'U 
that the soil of India being exhau^rlcd, and that 
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he ^ Easy Solution^ of Indian Dijjiculiies, 

■ore the Government is to blame; that the ex¬ 
penditure is increasing’ ; that the revenues are inelastic; 


that the rigidity o£ our taxation bears heavily on the 
people; and that for each o£ these and all our other 
difficulties, the simple and invariable explanation is, that 
the Government is to blame. I also tell you that the 
soil is being exhausted ; that the requirements for addi¬ 
tional expendituro arc incessant, while the revenues can 
with difficulty be increased; and I have tried in each 
case to tell you honestly the reason why. Such writers 
tell you, or would tell you if they knew it, that in a 
single province, under our system of State education, 
twenty millions of Musahnans, the former rulers of the 
country, arc practically ousted from public emploj'mcnt, 
and that therefore the Govern incut mu^t l)o to blame. 
Let me answer them in the words in whieli the leader 


of the Muhammadau community of Calcutta suras up 
his nior>t able pamphlet oii this exclusiou of his country¬ 
men ; ^ For these figures, however lamentable, I cer¬ 
tainly do not lay the blame at the door of Governmont. 
The real cause of this unhappy state of tilings is to bo 
found in the backwardness of tho Muhammadans in 


coufornnng themsedves to the requircnu’cts of the times, 
and thus remaining behind in tho race of competition 
with olhiT untioup/ 

I only vJsh that the gonllomc!i were right who tliiiik 
that all our Indian dillioiiltieH avj^ duo to tlie short¬ 
comings of tho Governuient. For if they wore right) 
then 1 feel sure that Knglaud, in the discharge of her 
high duty, Would swiftly swoop n^vaj her culpable 





puhlUh 2Iateriah of the Administrative Body 
lentatives in India. But, alas! our difficulties 



there are not susceptible 'of so easy a cure. Eveiy 
year England sends to India a picked body of young 
men from her public schools and universities to reciaiit 
the Indian administration. There is not a master in 
the country, who does not feel honoured when his 
pupils are thus chosen. For, although the old pecuniary 
advantages of the Indian Civil Sendee have very pro¬ 
perly been curtailed, that service still foniis one of the 
noblest and most useful careers open to our youth. To 
an administration thus composed, England sends out, as 
heads, the ablest statesmen wlw can be tempted by the 
emoluments and honours of high Indian office. She 
supplies India with trained Parliamentary financiers like 
Mr. James Wilson ; with jurists and legislators like Si? 
Fitzjames Stephen and Sir Henry Sumner Maine; with 
Governors-Genoral liketboiron Dalhousie and thebeloved 
Mayo, from one of her great national parties, and like 
the wise Minto and the just Northbrook, from the other. 
I do nob see how to improve the English materials of 
an administration thus selected and thus led. But I 
do know that, if the easy explanation of all our Indian 
difficulties were that the Indian Governmeut is to blame, 
the British nation would very soon substitute a better 
government for it. 

I believe that, in dealing with the difficulties which 
now confront it, the Government of India must look 
round for new allies. Those allies will be found among 
the natives. So long as the administration proceeded 
upon the English political maxim of lohscz faire in 
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hiclian Administration no longer 'possible 




it possible to conduct its higher branches, at 
any rate, by Englishmen. The Company's administra¬ 
tion, thus composed, did much. It secured India from 
external enemies, created internal protection for person 
and property, and took the first steps in the development 
of the country. But the good work thus commenced 
has assumed such dimensions under the Queen^s 
Government of India, that it can no longer be carried 
on, or even supervised, by imported labour from Eng¬ 
land, except at a cost which India cannot sustain. 
While the old duties have extended, new ones have been 
added. As soon as the English nation began really to 
interest itself in India, it found that the Goverament 
must there take on itself several functions which in 
England may well be left to private enterprise. In a 
country where the Government is the sole great capitalist, 
railways, canals, docks, and commercial works of many 
sorts had either to be initiated by the Government, or 
to be left unattempted. The pnnciple of laissez faire 
can, in fact, be safely applied only to self-governing 
nations. Tho English in India are now called upon, 
either to stand by and witness the pitiless overcrowding 
masses of hungry human beings, or to aid the people 
in increasing the food-supply to meet their growing 
wants. Tho problem is a difficult one; but I have 
shown why 1 believe it capable of solution. Forty 
years ago, the political economists would have told ns 
that a Government had no right to enter on such 
problems at all; and forty years hereafter we should 
have had an Indian Ireland^ multiplied fiftyfold, on our 





The condition of things in India compels the 
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Government to enter on these problems. Their solution, 
and the constant demand for improvement in the general 
executive, will require an increasing amount of admini¬ 
strative labour. India cannot afford to pay for that 
labour at the English rates, which are the highest in the 
world for official service. But she can afford to pay for 
it at her own Native rates, which are perhaps the lowest 
in the world for such employment. 

It may be well, therefore, to know what the natives 
themselves think about the situation. A petition pre¬ 
sented to parliament last session by the British Indian 
Association sets forth their programme of reform. It 
asks for a more independent share in the legislative 
councils of India; and it is certain that at no distant 
date such a share must be conceded to the Indian 
people. It urges the necessity of military retrench¬ 
ments, and the injustice of dealing with the Indian 
finances in the party interests of England rather than in 
the sole interest of the Indian tax-payer. At this 
moment, retrenchments to the extent of, I am told, 14 
millions are being proposed by the Indian Army Com¬ 
mission ; and there is no doubt that Indian finance has 
been sometimes handled with an eye to English rather 
than to Indian interests. It asks, to touch only on the 
principal heads, for the more extended employment of 
the natives; and I believe a more extended employment 
of them to be not only an act of justice, but a financial 
necessity. The number of Europeans employed in the 
higher civil offices had been reduced in till the provinces 



The Native Programme of Reform. 




Bengal Presidency from- 929 in 1874 to 838 in- 
1879, and the Gbvernment lias now a scheme under 
consideration for further reducing them to 571. 

The Native petition asks for a Commission of Enquiry,, 
similar to those great Parliamentary Committees which 
sat every twentieth year in the time of the Company to 
examine into its administration. I am compelled as a 
student of Indian history, to acknowledge that each 
successive period of improvement under the Company 
took its rise from one of these inquests. The Parlia¬ 
mentary Enquiry of 1813 abolished the Company’s 
Indian trade, and compelled it to direct its whole 
energies in India to the good government of the people. 
The Charter Act of 1833 opened up that government to 
the natives o£ India irrespective of caste, creed, or race. 
The Act of 1853 abolished the patronage by which the 
Company filled up the higher branches of its service, 
and laid down the principle that the administration of 
India was too national a concern to bo left to the 
chances of benevolent nepotism ; and that England’s 
representatives in India must be chosen openly and 
without favour from the youth of England. The natives 
ilow desire that a similar enquiry should be held into 
the ndministration of India during the two-and-twenty 
years since it passed to the Crown. It may perhaps be 
deemed expedient to postpone such an enquiry till after 
the next census. Remember wc have only had one 
enumoratioii of the Indian people. A siiigh* census 
forms, as I have keenly felt while writing these chaplei-s, 
a very sleuder basis for the ocouomical problems With 
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_ a Comniissioii would have to deal. The Indian 

administration has nothing to fear, and it may have 
much to learn, from an enquiry into its work. It is, 
perhaps, the only administration in the world which has 
no interest in perpetuating itself. No Indian civilian 
has the smallest power to secure for son or nephew a 
place in the service to which he himself belongs. And 
I feel sure that, if it were found that India could be 
better administered on some new system, the Indian 
Civil Service would give its utmost energies to carry 


out the change. 

The Native petition also asks that the recent restric¬ 
tions on the liberty of the Press should be removed. 
^ The Indian Press spoke out the truth/ Mr. Gladstone 
said in Mid-Lothian, ^what was the true mind of the 
people of India; so that while the freedom of the 
vernacular Press is recommended in India by all the 
considerations which recommend it in England, there 
are other considerations besides. We can get at the 
minds of people here by other means than the Press. 
They can meet and petition, and a certain number of 
them can vote. But in India their meetings and 
petitioning are comparatively ineffective, while the 
power of voting is there unknown. The Press w^as the 
oul}’ means the Government had of getting at tho 
sentiments of the Indian people.’ 

There is one thing more .for which the native-^ ask, 
and that is representative institutions for India. I 
believe that such institutions will, before I'Uig, not only 
be pc.ssiblo but necc sai v, and that at this iiioinout an 
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_ is being developed in India by the 

municipalities and local district boards. There are 
already 11G3 elected members in the municipal bodies 
of the Bengal and Madras Presidencies alone. The 
legislative councils of the Imperial and local Govern¬ 
ments have each a Native element in their composition, 
which although nominated, is fairly chosen so as to 
represent the various leading classes of the people. 
Thus of the ten members of the Bengal Council, three 


are covenanted civilians, one is a Crown lawyer, two are 
non-official Europeans, and four natives. Of the natives, 
the first is the editor of the Hindu, Patriot, the chief 
Native paper in India; the second is the head of the 
Muhammadan community in Calcutta; the other two 


represent the landed and important rural interests. 
It will not be easy to work representative institutions, 
and it will be very easy to be misled by them. In the 
first place, England must make up her mind that, in 
granting such institutions to the Indian people, she is 
parting to some extent with her control over India. 
In the second place, we must proceed upon Native lines, 
rather than on those paper constitutions for India which 
■Cnglish writers love to manufacture. What we want at 
the present stage, is a recognition of the end to be 
attained, not an unanimity as to any particular scheme 
for it. 

We must carefully consider the Native solutions for 
the problem; and I think we may learn a lesson from 
tho practical and moderate character of the Native 
demands. The Hindu Patriot lately expressed those 
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^eSiands in three feasible proposals. First, the exten¬ 
sion of the elective principle to all first-class munici¬ 
palities of British India. Second, the concession to the 
municipal boards of the three Presidency towns, and a 
few other great Indian cities, of the right to elect 
members to the Legislative Councils. Third, the exten¬ 
sion of the scope of those Councils, so as to include 
questions of finance. There would still be the repre¬ 
sentation of rural India to be provided for by nomination 
or otherwise. It has taken ten centuries to make the 
British Constitution, and we must not try to build up 
one for India in a day. Meanwhile, I can only repeat 
what I said in 1879 at Birmingham on this point:— ^ 
do not believe that a people numbering one^sixth of the 
whole inhabitants of the globe, and whose aspirations 
have been nourished from their earliest youth on the 
strong food of English liberty, can be permanently 
denied a voice in the government of their country. 
I do not believe that races, among whom we raise a 
taxation of 35 millions sterling, and into whom we have 
instilled the maxim of No taxation without I'epresenta- 
tion,’^ as a fundamental right of a people, can be per¬ 
manently excluded from a shave in the management of 
their finances. I do not believe it practicable to curtail, 
for long, the right of the freest criticism on their rulers, 
to 191 millions of British subjects, who have the speeches 
of our great English statesmen at this moment ringing 
in their ears*’ 

Administrative improvements can do much, but the 
Indian people themselves can do more. The poverty 
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irtain parts of India is the direct and inevitable 
result of the over-population of those parts of ludia. 
The mass of the husbandmen are living in defiance of 
economic laws. A people of small cultivators cannot 
be prosperous if they marry irrespective of the means 
of subsistence, and allow their numbers to outstrip the 
food-producing powers of the soil. Now that the sword 
is no longer allowed to do its old work, they must submit 
to prudential restraints on marriage, or they must suffer 
hunger. Such restraints have been imperative upon 
races of small cultivators since the days when Plato 
wrote his Uepuhlic. The natives must also equalize the 
pressure on the soil, by distributing themselves more 
equally over the country. There is plenty of fertile 
land in India still awaiting the plough. The Indian 
husbandman must learn to mobilize himself, and to 


migrate from the overcrowded provinces to the under- 
I peopled ones. But prudential restraints upon marriage 
and migration, or emigration, are repugnant alike to the 
religious customs, and to the most deeply-seated feelings 
of the Indian husbandman. Any general improvement 
in these respects must be a work of time. All we can do 
is to shorten that time by giving the amplest facilities for 
labour-transport, for education, for manufactures, mining 
enterprise, and trade. Meanwhile, Government must 
throw itself into the breach, by grappling with the 
sity for an increased and a better distributed food supply- 
Changes m the marriage customs, and niigratiuus to 
new provinces, now opposed by all tho traditions of the 
past, will be forced by the pressure of circumstauce, 
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no distant generation of the Indian people, 
year, thousands of new pupils are gathered into our 
schools, those pestles and mortars for the superstitions 
and priestcraft of India. English writers who tell our 
Indian fellow-subjects to look to the government for 
every improvement in their lot, are doing a very great 
dis-service to the Indian races. The permanent remedies 
for the poverty of India rest with the people themselves. 

But while the Indian Government can do much, 
and the Indian people can do more, there are some 
unfulfilled functions which Englishmen in England 
must with greater fidelity perform. They must realize 
that the responsibility for India has passed into the 
hands of Parliament, and through Parliament to the 
electoral body of Great Britain. They must realize 
that if, through ignorance or indifference, they fail to 
discharge that responsibility, they are acting as bad 
citizens. They must therefore set themselves to learn 
more about India; they must act in a spirit of absolute 
honesty towards the Indian finances; and they must 
deal with Indian questions sent home for their de¬ 
cision, not in the interests of powerful classes or 
political parties in England, but in the sole interest of 
the Indian people. I believe that important questions 
of this sort will before long be submitted to Parliament. 
When that time comes, if any remembrance of this little 
book lingers among my countrymen, I hope it may make 
them more alive to their responsibilities to India, and 
the more earnest to do their duty by the Indian people. 
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